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FALL PLANTING NEXT MONTH 


O the sincere gardener there is always an 

available future. Autumn comes, the flowers 

die down and Nature goes to rest. It is a 
season of reflection. It is also a season of 
great activity in the garden. The mistakes of this 
year can be rectified in the year to come. The 
neglected corner can be made to blossom next 
spring. Next year we will do better by that 
border. Next year! Next year! Every good 
gardener is thinking of next year. 

And yet much of this year’s mistakes can be 
rectified now. From the earliest day of next 
spring many of this season’s errors will be recti- 
fied. The secret, of course, is fall planting. Start 
the changes now, and you will have ne regrets 
next year. 

This whole subject of fall planting is so im- 
portant that we devote an issue to it. Both the 
practical data and the inspirational suggestions 
are in this issue. It is an issue the gardener will 
want to study thoroughly and keep on hand in 
his fall work 

But that is only one phase of the magazine, In the October 
ilthough the most important. You turn from 
articles about the autumn garden, about Fall 
Planting Tables and instructions on planting roses 
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in the fali, to the delicious attic that was made 
into a dormitory for a bachelor, to the page of 
enclosed porches furnished for winter use, to the 
unusual halls and the shopping suggestions that 
are as tempting as a Fifth Avenue shop window 
on an autumn morning. 

There are two rather unusual houses in this 
issue—an old one from New England, done in the 
Adam manner, and a new one for a suburb, a 
clever solution for a narrow lot. Both are excel- 
lent pieces of architecture, which means that they 
should be full of suggestions for the prospective 
house builder. 

The household equipment pages are no less 
packed with suggestions. Here is an article on 
the bathroom, showing the latest fixtures, the 
most modern conveniences, and with the neces- 
sary data that one should know before purchasing 
fixtures. There is also an equally illuminating 
page on the laundry and one on household man- 
agement. 

So this is the gamut of the Fall Planting Num- 
ber, a compact and busy little book. It behooves 
you to order it now from your newsdealer, be- 
cause the paper shortage is playing havoc with 
the supply. 


number Mrs. 
Francis King writes of this old 
English garden 
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INSIDE AN ENCLOSED PORCH 


One of the desirable features in an enclosed two white porcelain birds, the wrought iron 
porch is that it shall bring some of the atmos console, and the clapboard effect of the wall: 
phere of the outside garden into the inside of are reminiscent of the garden beyond. The 
the house. It should register a permanent window divisions are painted red. A valance, 
tir of spring and summer. That desirable shirred on a curved frame, is of fawn and 
yuality is found in this window grouping of a red striped French sateen, with thin sunfast 
second story porch in a New Jersey home. The curtains below. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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The Test of the Maker of Homes Is the Ability to Devise Arrangements of Furniture 
Which Satisfy the Double Demands of Use and Beauty 


HE beginning of wisdom in decoration is 
a just fear of the laws of composition. 

It matters less—and they who will not wise- 
ly listen to the word will learn it in the costly 
ways of experience—what one puts into a 
house than where one puts it. 

A well-planned room has the perfection of 
a Japanese print. Taken as a whole, it is an 
impeccable and complete composition, but it 
breaks up on analysis into many subordinate 
compositions, each no less perfect in itself. 

The room, however, must also meet a de- 
mand not made upon 
the Japanese print, for 
each of its various 
groupings must be suit- 
ed to the needs of those 
who pass some part of 
their hours within it. 
The occ upations of 
these people, their fan- 
cles ior certain types 
of chair, for light from 
the left or the right, 
the hours of the day or 
the night at which they 
will use the rooms, all 
must be considered. 
The reconciliation of 
those needs with the 
laws of beauty is the 
rock on which many a 
room comes to grief. 





Things to Avoid 


Who has not met 
them—the coldly lovely 
drawing rooms in which 
conversation languishes 
and the guest becomes 
deeply conscious of be- 
ing an incongruous ex- 
hibit in a museum of 
decorative art; the bra- 
zenly comfortable liv- 
ing rooms in which 
beauty is not and the 
mind sinks to sleep in 
the well-padded arms 
of davenports and ca- 
pacious armchairs 
which give the room 
the air of a hotel 
lobby ? 

It is not a question 
of rare and handsome 


Tebbs 


RUTH de ROCHEMONT. 


pieces; still less is it a question of cost. Glim- 
mering lengths of lovely materials do not neces- 
sarily make a smart costume, and a house may 
be overflowing with costly furnishings and yet 
be a decorative failure and a menace to the 
peace of mind of those who dwel! therein. 

A nicety of taste in the selection and group- 
ing of its furniture may give to the simplest 
room a charm and a livable quality sought in 
vain in rooms which contain a far greater 
number of things lovely in themselves. Again, 
a room which has been the despair of a hostess 





They are wise who, possessing a rare old piece, display it to the best possible advantage by 
thus making it the dominant note in a composition all its own. 
are all admirably in keeping and all focus attention on the cebinet 


Rug, chairs, and wall lights 


and the terror of guests may be transformed 
and its glacial atmosphere changed to glowing 
warmth by a mere rearrangement of the 
furniture. 

In general, it may fairly be said that most 
people rearrange their houses far too seldom. 
Their furniture could hardly be more static if 
it were built with the house and securely nailed 
in place. 

Now, as a matter of fact, a single new 
piece of furniture may often necessitate the re- 
arrangement of a whole room, and constant 
minor changes are 
needed to give variety. 
Moreover, the arrange- 
ment of many rooms in 
the all-year house 
should be altered great- 
ly with the change from 
summer to winter. This 
does not mean a mere 
substitution of gay 
glazed chintz for the 
heavy damasks and 
silken stuffs of winter 
or the acquisition of 
taffeta slip-covers and 
lighter rugs. 

Some of the best 
changes of all are the 
fundamental 








changes 


in the grouping and 
the position of the fur- 
niture. 


Seasonal Changes 


The fireplace and 
the low table with its 
well-placed and adrvoit- 
ly shaded reading 
lamps afe the natural 
focal notes of the win- 
ter room. 

When summer comes, 
the outdoor world 
claims the leading role 
and sunny ‘casements 
or long French win- 
dows opening on moon- 
lit terraces may become 
the most important fea- 
tures of the same room. 

That, indeed, is one 
of the: secrets of suc- 
cessful arrangement— 
to seize upon a salient 
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Those who turn fron 
the barren theory of 
the hall as a passage- 
way and consider it 
as the overture to the 
home, may attain such 
success as this 


feature and play the 
room or the group up to 
it. In decoration as in 
life the serving of two 
masters is a feat seldom 
accomplished, and care 
should be taken that fine 
pieces do not mutually 
lessen each other’s effec- 
tiveness through con- 
tending for attention at 
the same moment. Such 
pieces should be well 
placed where they are 
neither buried under sur- 
rounding mediocrities 
nor overwhelmed amid a 
host of equal beauties. 

A handsome Oriental 
rug may thus dictate the 
entire color scheme of a 
room and even determine 
the arrangement of the 
furniture, which will be 
so placed as to display 
the color and pattern of 
the rug to advantage, yet 
not to leave the entire 
surface bare. 

In another case, the rug may be an entirely 
subordinate element, leading the eye, as in the 
group on page 27, to some rare piece of furni- 
ture which is the dominating note of a well- 
planned composition. This arrangement is 
worthy of note not only from the point of view 
of appearance but from that of actual use as 
well. The fine old cabinet and its quaint 
chairs, similar in character, are admirably 
satisfying to the eve, while at the same time 


Not in the center of the room, but before a 
sunny window may be the place for a dining 
table. Hayden Co., decorators 


In winter, the dining table at the left wisely 
turns its attention from the window to the 
fireplace 
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In this boudoir, piano, 
chair, and sofa invite 
to soft music and in- 
timate conversation. 
Of unusual charm, 
also, are the vistas 





the requisite chair is 
placed conveniently be- 
side the desk and stands 
ready to the hand of the 
writer. 

A large room natur- 
lly requires a number 
of groupings of furni- 
ture, and the art lies in 
making each distinctive 
ind complete in itself, 
yet subordinated to the 
ensemble of the room. 

Social intercourse re- 
quires that there should 
be in a drawing room 
or living room several 
groups of chairs, seats 
and sofas which afford 
suitable settings for con- 
versing people, while less 
formal rooms demand 
the groupings which suit 
the intimate needs of 
family life. All these 
groups require a_ nice 
discrimination in the 
combining of light chairs 
of wood and cane, or of 
lacquered and carved pieces with the more 
substantial upholstered furniture. A few light 
chairs which may be moved to join any group 
are a true boon to the hostess, as they make 
possible those temporary changes in arrange- 
ment which are sometimes necessary. 

The lines also must be harmonious and care 
must be taken to select types of furniture 
which combine well. The delicacy of Louis 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Harting 


A balanced composition is centered by a rare 
tapestry and a richly carved cassone flanked 
by candelabra. Walker & Gillette, architects 


The French draped canopy may serve admira- 
bly to give that variation in height essential 
in a@ bedroom 




















The ‘architecture of old 
California, adapted to 
meet modern needs, fits 
into the hillside setting 
naturally, The low angle 
of the roofs is a char- 
acteristic feature, as are 
the doors and the heavy 
barred grill which is set 
in the wall 


The main rooms of the 
house are built around 
two sides of this court, 
the rest of the space 
being taken by the ser- 
vice quarters. Sowisa 
small house, very com- 
pact in its arrangement, 
quite unusual and yet 
livable 
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Behind the grill lies this 
paved court or patio 
with a wide door open- 
ing into the living room 
on one side and another 
to the dining room. The 
windows of the master’s 
bedroom open on a bal- 
cony with wooden bal- 
usters 


Three bedrooms and 
two baths occupy most 
of the second floor. 
Stairs, upper stair hall 
and passage are kept at 
a minimum of size. A 
storage room takes the 
place of the usual attic 
and is far more con- 
venient 
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EF. C. THIERS 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON. 
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The side of the house shows a pleasing variation of windows—a 

balcony window from the main chamber, another balcony from the 

tall arched windows on the stairs landing and one chamber window 

tucked up under the eaves. The chimney is built solid and deep, 
giving a shadow to the wall 


The garden is built in two level 

rounded by a low stucco wall. 

window this side of the entrance 
coat closet off the entrance 


llong the dining room side, entrance is 

gained by an arched gateway in the 

patio wall, which is here pierced by another 
grill and decorated with a fountain 


and sus 

The small 
lights the 
hall 
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ht Ra wi h im i vork in the garden has been distracted 
by painter (fi or a month they have been around the 
ho Both me fell these, because they take so much time and 
ipparentl ompiush so iittie. And yet, now that they have departed, 
Il am beginning to understand the wisdom of paint 
[here are two wv of looking at paint. You can think of it merel 
method { hening up wall surfaces and furniture or, if you 
ret f ler it as a preservative Paint is 
rare Hi ti 1 the thet meal th practk il It gives a house a 
leaner, fresher appearance, increases its property value, makes it a 
richer cont ition tothe community's good looks put it also adds years 
to the | ft | | commonplace fact that paint is a pre 
ervative ¢ not be repeated too often It stops wood from checking 
ind close up U pore nad re ot an exposed surface that the ele 
ment vould otherwise eventually ruin. 
Looking at paint from that angle, no man 
can bewrudwe th t 
Nor should he begrudge the time it 
take painter to do their work Lhe 
basis of good painting is the careful 
prepat ition Of the surtace to be painted. 
Any amateur can slap on a coat over the 
old worn irtace, wh l i skilled 
workman will take hours with sand paper 
and putty knil efore a brushful of the 
new paint is applied. It is in neglecting 
to make a lequat prep ition that most 
amateurs fail. In fact, it is wiser for 
the amateur to restrict his painting en 


deavors to small and unimportant areas 
and leave the larger work for men skilled 
in that line 

Poor results are often blamed on the 
brand of paint used Che manufacturer 
can only 





give the owner the best possible 
product; it is the owner's responsibility, 
if he demands ideal results, to employ 
the best possible workers 

The wisdom of paint, then, reduces 
itself to this—buy the best, standard 
brands made by reputable firms, hire 
intelligent painters and give them all the 
time they require for preparation 





PISAHE. shortage of building materials 
| has awakened interest in remodel 
ing and restoring old houses. All around 
the countrvside neglected farmhouses are 
beginning to live again, barns are blos 


ere lp ee 


& a 2 arr " . se 7 = 
oming out a ummer homes, houses of Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


questionable “Queen Anne” architecture 
are being remodeled into a more rational 
style, and the Mansard roof is disappear 
ing These are good signs Just as one 
can graft new stock on the stump of an 
old apple tree and harvest a paying lot 
of fruit, so these remodeled houses pay 
for the work and time and money that one may spend on them 

his work divides itself into two classes—restoring and remodeling 
If you are fortunate enough to find an old farmhouse of good lines, 
architectural changes may not be necessary. If any additions are made, 
keep them in character with the original building. There is nothing 
worse than an Italian porch on a Colonial house. Should you wish to 
remodel, then remodel to the full—change the house over completely. 
Let the Rural Gothic disappear behind half-timber and stucco or remove 
the dormers, flatten the roof and let your Italian ideas have full swing 
Remember that half-way remodeling is deadly. 

Remember also that in anv old house there are two rooms which must 
be brought up to date Even more important than the architecture is 
Make ade 
Bills from the plumber 
and electrician may stagger you. but this work must be done. 

It is also the better part of wisdom to make all your structural 
changes the first vear 


the plumbing in kitchen and bathroom. See to this first. 
quate preparation for labor-saving equipment 


Otherwise you'll have carpenters and plumbers 
and painters around the place until you are tired of them; the place 
will be in constant confusion and the grounds littered with the flotsam 
and jetsam of work 





The ubiquitous glass door takes on a new character 

when it is fashioned in this shape and is painted 

opalescent and decorated with a formal design of 
conventionalized flowers 
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On the other hand, in remodeling an old house it is not always pos 
sible to follow your original plans. It is best to have a general ide 
of what you want to do, and then, as the work proceeds, make the oth: 
changes as the ideas present themselves. This, of course, means mor 
work and a bigger bill, but it is more satisfactory in the end and giv: 
more pleasure in the doing. ‘That little afterthought bay window, th 
casement, those panels in the kall—all such little additions make a 
old house richer in possibilities for comfortable living. 

One small detail that should be carefully watched in restoring 
old house is the type of hardware used. Modern style locks an 
handles in a Colonial house are an abomination without excus 
Excellent reproductions of Colonial hardware are available at reasor 
able prices. Keep an eye on your local carpenter in this respect; he 
often lacking in hardware taste, and needs guidance. 


HE other day I came across th 
charming page about wood. It is i 

Romain Rolland’s portrait study, “Cola 
Brengnon, Burgundian”. The old fello 
stands before his bench and rhapsodizes 

‘To rouse Beauty sleeping in th 
wood, her lover must penetrate to th 
heart of it, but the loveliness which i 
unveiled under my plane has no unreali 
ties. You know those slim Dianas ot! 
the early Italians, straight behind and 
before? A good Burgundy piece is bet 
ter yet, bronzed, strong, covered like 
grapevine with fruit; a fine bulging cup 
board, a carved wardrobe. I dress 
my house with panels, and moldings, and 
winding staircases in long twists and my 
furniture is like trained fruit trees, full 
and robust, sprouting from the wall, 
made for the very spot where I place it 
The best of all is when I can fix on 
my wood something I see smiling in my 
mind’s eye, a gesture, a movement, a 
bending back or swelling breast, flower) 
curves, garlands and grotesques. 

“How good it is to stand before the 
bench with a tool in my hand and then 
saw and cut, plane, shave, curve, put in 
a peg, file, twist and turn the strong 
fine stuff, which resists yet yields—soft, 
smooth walnut, as soft to my fingers as 
fairy flesh; the rosy bodies or brown 
limbs of our wood nymphs which the 
hatchet has stripped of their robe. There 
is no pleasure like the accurate hand, the 
clever big fingers which can turn out the 
most fragile works of art, no pleasure 
like the thought which rules over the 
forces of the world, and writes the 
ordered caprices of its rich imagination 
on wood, iron and stone.” 


EADING an architect’s plans is not always so simple a matter as 

it may seem. To visualize the completed house from a set of 
blue prints requires thinking in three dimensions. Even with projec 
tions of the facades, the prospective builder may not quite see all that 
the design really holds—the depth of shadows, the proportion of wings 
the massing of the chimney stacks, the relief of windows properl 
placed. 

A great aid in visualizing a projected house is to have a model of it 
built. These toy houses are a luxury and, yet, if owners only afforded 
them, they would be much more satisfied with the finished results. Th« 
model may even be made in sections, one section to each floor, so that 
the rooms can be studied. And then, when the house is finished, its 
model makes quite an interesting center for a group on a big table in the 
living room. 

These models can be made simple or elaborate, with paper walls and 
a paper roof, or finished in materials to simulate brick and stucco and 
slate. This depends on what the owner wants to pay. But if he does 
treat himself to a model, he should insist that it be surrounded with the 
general topographical character of the real setting—the slope of the 
land, the larger trees, the drives and walks. 
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AN ARCHITECTURE 


It is d.fficult to imagine that this typical small 
English manor house architecture covers what 
once was an 1840 design. The home of Guido 
A. Doering, it stands on a picturesque spot in 
St. Louis overlooking the Mississippi. The 
architects clothed the frame of the old house 
with new walls, altered windows and doors, 


FOR REMODELING 


changed the roof and added a wing or two 
The transformation is remarkably successful. 
Stucco and half-timber lend themselves ad 
mirably to remodeling work of this character. 
Local limestone has been used and solid heavy 
timbers dowelled and tenoned. Study & Far- 
rar were the architects of the remodeling 
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of Japanese Culture, This Native Custom Presents Many 
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Japanese incense burner 
the Tokugawa Period, 
early 17th Century 


CEREMONY 


Ot portunitie iD) the Co. et tor of Things Oriental 


GARDNER TEALL 


humanity,” as it has been called, may have an 
ancestry of 4,657 years for the traditions of its 
knowledge of the cheer. Dengyd Daishi, a celebrated Buddhist 


| he ime | j imac! landing 
ol | panne ry in ma Litel the Middl 


Ages is impossibi vithout 


Cha-no-vu. the Ti (eremon 1 ceremony saint, brought seeds of the tea plant from China 
famous in the annal f Japanese culture. to Japan in A. D. 805. According to an 
Phis is tru early Buddhist legend, as set forth by Basil 

Phe variou rt objects connected with the Hall Chamberlain in Things Japanese, “the 
Cha-no-vu have long received the enthusiast origin of the tea-shrub was on this wise. 


Daruma (Dharma), an Indian saint of the 
6th Century, had spent many long years in 


interest of the connoisseul and collector, not 
only in the Orrent, but in the Occident as well 


l'o this ceremo ve undoubtedly owe the pres ceaseless prayer and watching. At last, one 
ervaton or many excepto lly remark ible night. his eyelids, unable to bear the fatigue 
rt treasul examples of the ceramic art of inv longer, closed and he slept soundly until 
( hi Ti Kore and Jap n 

objects in bronze and i 

lacquel ind =pro Raia he 

many masterpieces oO! th 


early painters olf the East 
ait Cha-no-yu thi 
literal translation ol the 


name is “hot water tor 
tea mia i i Japan ~t 
authority + briefly be 
described as 1 meeting 
lor tea drinking held 





among peopl of the high 


ie | class inh cordance 


with a code of rules and 

an etiquette peculiarly its 

ow! Historically it is Aorean tea bowls, 1Sth 

closely related to the Zen md 16th Centuries, 18th 


above; Japanese tea jar, 


sect of Buddhism 1650, belo 


Tea Traditions 


lea drinking is a cus 
tom which was introduced 
into Japan from China 
At how early a period the 
Chinese were acquainted 
with the tea plant we do 
not know but legend 


iwers that the Emperor 





Chinnung discovered its 


virtues in the vear 137 
B ae and so the cup ol 





Japanese fire bow 


or Zeneor Hozen 






Japanese pottery censer, 
Century; Sheng 
Nung, a typical tea cere- 
mony exhibit 








morning. When the saint awoke, he was 
angry with his lazy eyelids that he cut th 
off and flung them on the ground. But | 
each lid was suddenly transformed into 
shrub, whose efficacious “leaves, infused 

water, minister to the vigils of holy men.” 


Tea in Japan 


Notwithstanding the credit given Dengyé 
Daishi for introducing tea into Japan in th 
last year of the reign of the fiftieth sovereig: 
the Emperor Kwammu, tea drinking did not 
gain favor in this Heian Period, but awaited 
later development. Tea 
was re-introduced into 
Japan by the Buddhist 
abbot Myée, who planted 
seeds from China near 
Kyoto, although a coars 
wild variety of tea plant 
was then native to Nip 
pon. In the second year 
of the Kempo era, A. D 
1214, the celebrated Zen 
priest, Eisai, offered a 
brew of tea to the Shogun, 
Sanetomo Minamoto, who 
was confined to his bed 
by a serious illness, recom- 
mending it as a medicine 
and handing the Shdgun 
a volume by himself bear- 
ing the title of The Salu- 
tary Influence of Tea- 
Drinking. Evidently the 
Shégun found it a pana- 
cea, and thenceforth tea 
was to hold an established 
position in Japanese his- 
tory. 

Allusion has been mad 
to the Buddhist legend 0! 
the origin of the tea plant, 
and we have said _ that 
historically the Cha-ne 
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Japanese fire bowl 
; of Yatsushima ware 


Tea jars are an essential object in the ceremony and upon them Japanese ceramicists 


expended some of their noblest efforts 
17th and 18th Centuries 


These four are examples of Seto ware of the 
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{1 Seto ware tea 
bowl of 17th Cen 
tury make 





Fire pot, teapot and tea box of the early 
19th Century 


yu is closely related to the Zen sect. In The 
Arts of Japan, Edward Dillon says ‘Unlike 
other Zen sects of Buddhists the Zen teaching 
lays no special value upon any special sutra 
or scripture. Wisdom must come from the 
heart, so without words the most profound 
knowledge may be conveyed from the teacher 
to the mind prepared to receive it by a mere 
glance or a smile. The priests of this con- 
templative sect were celebrated for their pov- 
erty and for their learning—for in later times 
the study of books was encouraged as a help 
to the life of meditation.” 

In The Book of Tea, Okakura-Kakuzo 
writes “A special contribution of Zen to East- 
m thought was its recognition of the mun- 
lane as of equal importance with the spiritual. 

. . The seeker for perfection must discover 
in his own life the reflection of the inner light. 
The organization of the Zen monastery was 
very significant of this point of view lo 
very member, except the 
abbot, was assigned some 
special work in the care- 
taking of the monastery, 
and curiously enough, to 
the novices were committed 
the lighter duties, while 
to the most respected and 
advanced monks were giv- 
en the more irksome and 
nial tasks. Such ser- 
vices formed a part of the 
Zen discipline and every 
least action must be done 
bsolutely perfectly. Thus 
many a weighty discussion 

ued while weeding the 
garden, paring a_ turnip, 
or serving tea. The whole 

a of Teaism is a result 
of this Zen conception of 
greatness in the smallest 
idents of life.” It is 
portant to bear this in 
nd when considering 
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Eight examples of Japanese tea jars of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 





A kalsemono by San 
raku, shown by the 
host to his guests 





A bronze fire pot of 19th Cen- 
tury Japanese workmanship 





The tea jar or cha-ire was kept in a silk bag or cha-ire fukuro 
collectors, comprise only one group of thirty-one objects used in the tea ceremony. 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


















These jars, prized by 





A firé bowl of Jap 
anese design and 
workmanship 








Chinese incense bowl to left and Japanese 
bowls to the right 


Lichihlai, a Chinese poet of the Sung Dy- 
nasty, complained of the three most deplorable 
things in the world, Okakura-Kakuzo ob- 
serves, “the spoiling of fine youths through 
false education, the degradation of fine paint- 
ings through vulgar admiration, and the utter 
waste of fine tea through incompetent manipu 
lation.” Eisai laid down rigid rules for the 
infusion of tea and its drinking which would 
have delighted the heart of Lichihlai. As a 
Japanese writer in Kokka says “In the Kama- 
kura Period (1192-1355) tea-drinking had as 
yet developed neither ceremony nor etiquette. 
It is true there was a secret in making it, but 
there was no cult in drinking it. . . . In the 
middle of the 14th Century tea-tasting as a 
pastime sprang up among the knights, and it 
came to be practiced even in camp... . In 
the Ashikaga Period (1335-1567) tea-drink- 
ing as a pure pastime on the other hand was 
remarkably developed. In a meeting for tea- 
drinking art objects were 
arranged and an attempt 
was made to taste tea and 
at the same time enjoy 
esthetic amusements.” 

Shiiko, a priest of the 
Zen sect and teacher of 
the Shogun Yoshimasa 
(1422-1502) originated 
the Cha-no-yu, although 
there were later develop 
ments of the ceremony. In 
Shiiko’s time the elabo- 
rate rules of the Cha-no- 
yu had not been evolved. 
As Brinkley notes in his 
History of the Japanese 
People, Shiko seems to 
have conceived that tea 
drinking might be utilized 
to promote the moral con- 
ditions which he associ- 
ated with its practice. 
The bases of Shitko’s sys- 
tem were the four virtues 
(Continued on page 72) 
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This house is of av informal Georgian type and 

faces @ quiet roadway hich stops just be 

yond. Jt might be called “Journey's End.” 

except for the fact that it is one of the charm 

ing out-of-the-way o near to the city of 
Baltimore 


THE 
ALBERT K. WAMPOLE 


RESIDENCE OF 


GUILFORD, MARYLAND 
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Three of the four master’s bedrooms overlook 

the garden, with its lazy breezes in summer 

and welcome winter sunshine. The guest room 

faces north, also the dressing room, with its 

recessed alcove, where toilet accessories stand 

on mirror shelves lighted by a concealed re- 
flector 


Being south of the Mason and Dixon line, the 
main hall just naturally runs through the 
house. The curved stairway shows its iron 
balustrade silhouetted against the light, while 
beyond are the paneled doors to the drawing 
room and dining room. A garage is in the 
service wing 
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Reader of Vogue and The dressi table in the 
House & GarpEN, who have a Bee bedroom is early American 
enioved Miss Drvyden’s cot <i eae. , a hee ma ple It and the mirror 
above it are covered with 
the blue of the box pleating 
used on the curtains. Sil 
houette portraits, of which 
Miss Dryden has a collec- 
tion, hang here 


ers, will be intere ted in the 
atmosphere with which she 
urrounds herself. It is old 
fashioned, quaint and ver) 
simple, as in the dining 
room shown above 


DOME BECP 


in early American air is Besides the Welsh dresser 
given the bedroom by the 


and the old oak refectory 
old-time, curly maple bed, a table there is, in the dining 
the old painted chest, the < ; room, a rare red lacquer 
curtains of moss rose chintz ; desk. The walls are cream 
with light-blue box-pleated % and the curtains flowered 
trimming, and the hooked j p chintz on tan ground, 
rug. The walls of the room bound with pale lavender ] J 
are plain taffeta 


tbs 


ROOMS IN MISS HELEN 
DRYDEN’S APARTMENT 
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DECORATIVE VALUE OF FRENCH PRINTS 


Elegance Typical of \8th Century France Is Given a Room When These 


Print 


THE 


Are Properly Hung and Surrounded 
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walls mellowed by age than any 
where else. Relatively few of us 
have that advantage, yet we can 
work just as effectively with sim- 
pler mediums. As is well known, 
paneled walls are produced by 
the use of moldings, which, if 
good proportions are observed, 
divide the walls attractively and 
create the paneled effect. Good 
proportions, however, won't be 
impressive, unless you finish your 
walls in light colors. Paint your 
walls either a deep cream, or the 
lightest gray, or a soft, light green 
(in that case, with the moldings 
of white) and any of these com 
binations will be an appropriat 
background for prints. A sim 
pler way still, and one that gives 
splendid results, is to have your 
walls suitably papered. Select a 
plain hair-lined wall paper in 
French gray, light green or even 
buff, and have your woodwork 
painted gray or creamy white. 
Remember that while a simple 
background suits almost any kind 


Century French engraving wh of decoration, it is espec ially 
are accessible to those who, with good with prints. If the back 
moderate means, face the pr ground is kept quiet and unob 
lem of redecorating an unattra¢ . trusive, it will lend itself to any 
tive room Fs om color scheme. 

- ae Opies 4, ; . eae 

she Background OU ETTREN TEI RII EE LEE ELEN ELL LEI . — 

If you are fortunate to be liv 4 An appropriate background 
ing in an old house which | can be instantly disfigured by 
paneled wall ur tasl com my ‘ overloading it with too orna 
paratively eas) the most mental frames which also ruin 
portant part of the the effect of the pit 
room, the background ture. Prints can be 
is in readin for the The prints show best to “Le Messager Discret” absolutely spoiled by 
furth development ~ rm oth ' . ee 1 OTE cage rm, Plgger careless framing, and 
of your idea It ‘ ¢ objects or the romantic landscape it 1s ol vital impor- 
be readily seen that hibe Group by type found among tance to give them the 
French print look arte of Darnley French prints right setting. As they 
hetter on paneled are light and graceful 


























“La Promenade du lnother of Freudeberg’s 
Soir” is one of twelve famous set is the com- 
intimate plates of the panion engraving 
Jeune Mariée bw known as “La Prom- 


Freudeberg 


enade du Matin” 
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St. Aubin’s “Soyez Discret” is so 
delicately drawn that one cares 
ittle whether it is a faithful self- 


portrait or not 


{ mall commode, one 


two objets d’arts and 
French print above com- 
prise a group that will en 
oT 


rich almost any type 


drawing room. Darnle, 


n themselves, the simplest 
frames will be the most effec 

tive. Take a cream molding, 
ibout 1” wide, with a gold 
band on the inside and see 
whether it won’t give the best 
finishing touch to your print. 
Suitability here as everywhere 
else should be your guiding 
motive. Original prints are 
delicate objects and are han- 
dled as such by collec tors, be- 
ing carefully tucked away in 
drawers or portfolios, only to 
come out on rare occasions. 
Reproductions must be treated 
with due consideration also 
ind because of their lightness 
ind grace, heavily gilded 
frames, or too wide ones richly) 
carved, detract from _ their 
charm. A little leniency in 
this regard may be used in the 
case of larger sized prints, 
vhen a dull gold, wider frame 
will be correct. 


The Hanging 


\s the center of any room is 
the hearth, your best and larg 
est print should find its place 
over the mantel, especially if 
it is of authentic value. If 
the frame happens to be of an 
ornate type, your print will 
look best hung by a heavy 
cord. Better still, let it be 
hung flat against the wall, by 
unseen hooks, and if that is 
not satisfactory, resort to the 
wire method. This is two 
parallel wires running to two 
small screws in the molding, 
thus avoiding the protruding 
picture hooks, which prevent 
the prints from lying flat on 
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“— om plez sur mes sermens”’, re 
puted to be a portrait of M. St 
iubin, is typical of that artist’ 


engraving 





French print require 


either a plain papered or a 
paneled wall. Its frame 
should be very simple, as in 
the group below. Courtesy 


of Darnley 





the wall. <A careful observ 
ance of such small details en 
hances the perfect ensembl 
and emphasizes the fact that 
right proportions in everything 
are imperative in carrying 
French principles into a deco 
rative scheme. Only thus can 
a room receive the stamp of 
real elegance. Half a dozen 
prints hung well, a couple of 
fauteuils placed right, the sofa 
appropriately covered with 
toile de Jouy, and a duil, one 
colored carpet, will do more 
than the piling up of hetero- 
geneous and costly objects to 
produce a milieu of distinction 


Gallantry in Prints 


The intelligent application 
of any medium necessitates an 
understanding of the circum 
stances through which it was 
created. Really to care about 
the 18th Century French 
prints, the spirit of their age 
should be familiar to us. 
Among the lesser arts that 
flourished in the 18th Century 
line engraving held a promi 
nent place. The handling ol 
the burin attracted amateurs 
and artists alike and many of 
the former spent their idle 
hours under the guidance ol 
famous engravers. Many well 
known paintings were copied, 
portraits were drawn, and 
other scenes were engraved 
simply for a decorative pur 
pose, recording some boudoir 
or pastoral scene. The time 
had come when the court tired 
out after a long dull period, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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PRUE gener mopre that the garden 
pansy 1s, like the petun d the cosmos 


nel that the iD vn from seed 


ifter blooming be ise the have com 
pleted th life-round Irue, the seedsman’s 
italog usually carries the lett HP s the 
la in which the | [his means 
hard perel I which ju what the 
pal tu houg! ted as a 
| ircly innual 
In general, two proj ting plans are used 
y the pan loving amateur If he is wise, 
he sows the best pansy seed he can buy about 
July 20, or even ter, transplants the litth 
eedlings once, and then toward ezing time 
moves them into cold-trame here the plants 
winter. beginning to grow actively very early 
in the pring ind being finally tr insplanted 
in full bloom to garde ed or border during 
April or May 
Or, the pansy-cesiril ows the seed 
in spring, and if the season not too hot and 
dry, the plants will bloom by early fall, though 
hardly so plentifully as if they had been grown 
the previous fall Lhe pan 1. cool-weather 
plant, be it remembered nd alwavs does best 
in ground not heated by 
summer suns 


Summer Care 


Now these ! 


wintered-over 


ll-grown 
hsics 

the cold-frame have beet 
furnished 


ground, wi 


with ver rich 


1 


loom early 


ind often, and if the with 
ered blooms ar irefulls 
removed or better 

plenty of pansies are giv 
en awav—they will con 
tinue to flower But as 
thev bloom they grow and 


} 


hecome “leggy,” spreading 


out over the ground The 
central stems do not so 
well cover the roots, and 


the hot sun hurts them. If 
the plant is permitted to 
form seed, a process re 

quiring vigor and strength, 
it is not unlikely that by 
midsummer it either 
given up the ghost or is so 


decrepit that the neat 


has 


R OM Y 


|, HORACE McFARLAND 


gardener removes it on general principles. It 
is this situation which has brought about the 
idea that the pansy is an annual, and must be 


crown every year. 
For the most part, it is probably better to 
raise some pansies trom seed each year. A 


tuvorite plant, howeve r, can easily be carried 
over, and will richly reward the gardener for 
the little trouble required to do it. 


Carrying Over 


he procedure is very simple. When the 
pansy plants begin to be long and straggling, 
they may be cut 


inch or two above the ground. 


back to main stems, only an 
Cut off the 
extended growths close to a joint, or bud, and 
either enrich the ground about the plants or, 
after soaking the ground so as to be able to 
lift the plants with a ball of earth, transplant 
them to rich ground in a new location. If this 
is dene in hot summer—as I regularly do it at 
Breeze Hill—it will be found better to move 
the pansies to a somewhat shady 
they will stand much shade. 

Such plants, if well watered, soon make new 
growth, and will im- 


3] ot—and 


bloom as well as ever, 





Pansies are cool-weather plants and do best in ground not heated by summer suns. 
With special care they may be carried over the winter into a second blooming season 


EAR 


{bout Planting and Care Which Will Enable You to Grow Plants Richly 


arding You with Their Perfection of Bloom 





House & Garden 
The finest pansies 
come from reliable 
seeds, so the best 


are the cheapest in 
the final result 


T O YBA R 


proving as the cool days of fall approacl 

These revived plants are in order to carr 
over winter just where they are. After th 
ground is lightly frozen, scatter over them a 
inch or two of loose manure, which is all th 
protection they get at Breeze Hill. Often they 
do not get even that, and yet they carry ove 
successfully. The winter of 1919-20 was 
particularly hard one, yet many pansy plants 
came through it uninjured, though some of 
them had been entirely unprotected. 

It is these carried-over plants that pr 
vide the earliest and most bloom. While the 
fine little cold-frame seedlings are yet hurr) 
ing to get into bloom, the old plants are cov 
ered with good flowers. One white-blooming 
pansy had its earliest flowers open in the fac 
of a late snow, which did not annoy it at all 
and for each of three successive Sundays that 
plant had over forty good flowers open. It 


was a perfect ball of bloom, doubly welcom: 
because so early. 

In Breeze Hill’s center garden a whol 
row of pansies edging some climbing roses sur 
vived the winter happily, and one plant, of th 
Madame 


rare Irene strain of yellow and 
orange, has been for weeks 
a mass of flowers. In 
deed, as I write in late 
June, these are yet th 
best pansies I have. 


Soil Richness 


Pansies are not light or 
dainty feeders, it should 
be remembered. They must 
have rich soil, very rich, to 
do their beautiful best, and 
cultivation and watering 
are also desirable. It will 
be seen whenever a pans} 
plant is transplanted that 
it has a mass of delicate 
fibrous roots, feeding into 
any near-by soil richness 
It is this fibrous-rooting 
habit that makes both 
transplanting and _ fertili- 
zation easy, for the plant 
may be readily lifted, and 
it is always ready to make 
new roots and new growth 
in a new place that has 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Over the fireplace in the living room is hung 
a suit of armor of ceremony, belonging once 
to a Manchu prince. Here also the furniture 
is black wood—a wood harder than teak and 
not so hard as ebony. Chinese hangings and 
carvings elaborate the walls and mantel 
shelf. The piano is covered with embroi- 
dered Chinese dresses 


During his wide consular experience, 
M. Liebert was stationed many years 
in the Far East and has acquired a re- 
markable collection of Chinese furnish 
ings and antiques. Rarely are thes 
Oriental wares combined so successful- 
ly in a modern home as in this dining 
room. The furniture is black wood of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. The por 
tieres are vivid red, old Chinese bro- 
cade 


CHINESE ROOMS 


in the NEW YORK 
HOM Eo/ M. GASTON 
LIEBERT 


Consul General of France 


On the other side of the living room is a 
wide divan with pillows of rich Chinese 
silks. As in the dining room, the walls are 
covered with a neutral grass cloth, which 
furnishes a good background for the em 
broideries and paintings that fill most of 
the wall space. The lamps are Chinese 
lacquer with Chinese silk shades 











You cannot go far wrong in treating an arched windou 


These 

of organdie with a fascinating appliqué of 

violet larkspur developed in the same material and with a 
narrow violet binding 


when you set the curtains sheer with the cornice 
curtams are 
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It és a delightful thing to see a casement window hung with 
gay yellow cross-barred organdie and finished with a plain 


frill of the material. 


Low tie-backs pass through a slit in 
the back of the ruffle. 


English cotton prints can be treated 
in the same way 
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Taffeta is used for this unusual cur 
tain arrangement but it would be 
equally successful in any plain ma 
terial, especially glazed chintz. The 
flounces are stitched to a backing and 
are graduated in size. The treat 
ment especially lends itself to room: 
with French windows and high ceil 
ings that. deserve rejuvenating 


CURTAINS THAT 


ance of sheer silk and comes in al 


@ [V FB A R O O M i eae 3 t : « ' z Waterproof silk has all the appear 


ae i weapon & most every shade in the rainbow and 
i eet es an er: Peeee, the in delightful checked patterns. Oni 

ID I S [ | N e; Tr [ O N Prat an sem — ee uses it for the bathroom windows 

xX . ° “os 

where it will prove both serviceable 

and unusually decorative. The ma 

terial is cemented together instead 

of being sewed as in other fabrics 
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The lower reaches of the Connecticut River can be seen through the 
arches of the living porch. A cool, picturesque spot, this porch, with 
its flagstone floor, comfortable wicker chair and old ship lantern 


THE HOME OF EDGERTON 
PARSONS, HADLYME, CONN. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, dre! 


Behind the house is a 

stretch of lawn leading 

handling i the . °y : eS down from the service 

tone—immense : ns oe ' porch—one of the few 

intel rough pillars ' Be. ses es. ; cultivated patches in the 

rounded arch and rug ™-= ¥ ; a ; natural surroundings of 
ged walls ‘ the house 


It is a rambling farm 

house, all on one floor, 

but quite different from 

a bungalow. The stones 

were taken from walls 
on the property 





September, 1920 


The house is set in The servants’ end 
a field and_ the and back porch are 
natural effect pre on one level and 
served. Gable: the owner’s studio 
break the slate roof above them on the 
much in the way second. A guest 
that rocks crop up door to the terrace 
through the soil is beyond 


One big room with a high, arched ceiling 

and general fireplace serves for living and 

dining purposes The walls are rough 
plaster and ‘the floor tile 


The drive turns around past the guest wing 

of the house and the triple-arched en- 

trance. A terrace extends along the front 
of the guest rooms 
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One of the showiest orchid va 

rieties is the Odontoglossum, some 

forms of which bear a blossom 
spray three feet long 
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rT] pe nded 
crate holds 
growing 


The majority of showy greenhouse orchids are 
epiphytes, or air-plants, and do not root in the 
soil. Air and moisture nourish them 


Aid eenerauy sold 
This splendid one 
compost Right 


Cymbidium Lowianum bears a spray 
of blossoms 3” or 4” across, of greenish 
yellow, brown and purple-maroon 
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OWN ORCHIDS 


A Seldom Understood Hobby Which Is Interesting, Easy and Not Too Ex- 


pensive 


AISING orchids 
has always been 
issociated in the minds 
of amateurs with a 
great outlay of money, 
minute, constant care 
ind only remote possi- 
bilities of success. Or- 
chids, therefore, though 
scarce and greatly ad- 
mired, have been left 
to the untiring efforts 
of the few men who 
give all their efforts tu 
growing them success 
fully. 

As a fact, however, 
growing orchids is 
really quite a simple 
feat, and one easily 
within reach of any 
amateur with a _ real 
love for flowers. Given 
a light and sunny po 
sition with proper heat 
ing, splendid results 
can be obtained with 
less care than is ordi 
narily expended by the i iatetiaiiie: 
average person On Frais chid that can be 
ing ferns or other easily grown with 
plants in a sun parlor. cattleyas is Coelo- 
When one remembers cys anne 
that orchids are purely 
parasites thriving in 
the moist climate of the tropics, growing and 
propagating in the mouldy bark of trees or 
other fibrous substance and seeking the sun to 
intensify their coloring, it can readily be seen 
that the closer one approaches the reproduc- 
tion of these very climatic conditions the bet- 
ter the results. 

It is necessary, naturally, that the amateur 
make himself as familiar as possible with the 
habits of orchids, recognizing those that thrive 
in warmer or cooler temperatures, those. re- 
quiring greater or lesser quantities of water, 
and many other preferences which are of great 
help in growing them. Several books, the re- 
sult of years of experimenting by men who 
have made orchid growing their life study, 
will prove very helpful. But the most helpful 
ind interesting assistance an amateur can get 
is a trip to some really good professional or- 
chid nurseries, such as those, for example, in 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 





Orchid Houses 


lhe standard orchid house as perfected to- 
day is a moderately low span roofed house, 
referably with southern exposure, and with 
natural earth as a base because of the moisture 
riving surface of soil. Ventilation is gener- 
illy accomplished through top ventilators op- 
rated by a mechanical device. These houses, 
when of small size, generally have a narrow 
platform or shelf on each side, and the regular 
rreenhouse stage down the center. 

There are, of course, many varieties of 
showy orchids one sees today in the windows 
of florists that are better grown in cool tem- 


ANNETTE CANNERT 








peratures. 
temperature of 50° to 60° at night and 60 
to 70° in the day, but are extremely hardy and 
will stand as low as 40° Fahr. in winter. 
With a little ingenuity, however, the amateur 
can adapt his own sun parlor to raising or- 
chids, and provided he can have a medium 
temperature of 60° during the day (the sun 
heat furnishes the additional heat) and 50 
at night in the winter, many showy species of 
orchids can be successfully raised. Among 
these are the Odontoglossum, which is a spray 
at least three feet long, bearing as many as 
fifteen and more small orchids; the Oncidium, 


They require generally a medium 


‘Cultural Requirements of Good Varieties 


another species of spray 
orchid; the Cattleya, 
which is one of the 
species of lavender or- 
chids one sees in the 
windows of florists, and 
several other extremely 
decorative 
These are known as 
“cool-house” orchids, 
and can be obtained at 
very reasonable prices 
from almost any of the 
growers. 

Amateurs, if they are 
to meet with success, 
must not be so am- 
bitious as to attempt to 
grow other species of 
orchids requiring great- 
er heat than they can 
evenly supply, for 
while the cool-house 
species can stand a 
warmer temperature 
than is actually re- 
quired, the hot-house 
kind will not withstand 
the cooler temperature. 

Given an adaptable 
sun parlor or conserva 
tory, the first question 
of importance is how 
to heat it evenly day 
and night, and what is 
the best heating system to use. 


species. 





A white oncidium 
growing in a hang 
ing orchid pot with 
holes for air and 
drainage 


Heating Systems 


It is, of course, conceded that hot water is 
the only satisfactory method of artificial heat- 
ing for raising orchids—in fact, for all flow- 
ers—because of the gentle, evenly radiated 
heat laden with humidity. Every effort, there- 
fore, should be made by the amateur to have 
hot water. There are several types of low 
combustion boilers which can be _ installed 
without great difficulty and which would prove 
most satisfactory. Tests must be made of the 
temperature during the day and night before 
plants are set in. 

Where, on the other hand, steam heat or hot 
air must be used, there are several ingenious 
ways of overcoming the lack of moisture. One 
of these is by having a vessel filled with water 
at all times on the radiator; another, by grow- 
ing varieties of plants and ferns requiring 
large quantities of water. These tend to sat- 
urate the air with moisture. 

After having arranged for the heating, other 
things are necessary to make a sun parlor suit- 
able for raising orchids and generally adapt it 
for the accommodation of the plants. It is 
most important that means be provided for 
adequate ventilation; also shelves and plat- 
forms must be erected to hold plants, and vari- 
ous other details which naturally 
themselves. 

Where the sun parlor or conservatory is 
small, ventilation takes care of itself—the 
small cracks in the woodwork of windows and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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1 popular bird design is developed in a 
retonne of violet, yell and mulberry 
10 ide, >4.90 


An apple blossom design, either glazed 
or unglazed, is in pink, blue and mauve. 
31”, $2.25 


The briar rose trellis 

pattern, 36”, of gray, 

cream and white is 
priced at $1.35 


Natural linen, 30” wide, 
has a bold design of 
violet and tan. $5 


. 
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This printed English sateen 

has biue ribbon, pink roses 

and green foliage on cream 
10", $3.00 















Glazed or unglazed, this de- 

sign of navy blue and pink q 
suggests the country house. 

27”, $1.90 













in interesting blue and A Chippendale design linen 

white linen has a conven- has a black stripe on yellow 

tional tan motif. 52”, $9 ground and buff inserts. 
the yard 36”, $4.15 
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same 
house the li 
brary shows ad 
fi ne use of 
books as dec- 
orations Th 
walls are hun 
with Adam 
has rough ; . # ’ green taffeta 
plaster walls .* } — The windows 
anda mul _— of this room 
lioned windox open om a 
with the hang- pleasant city 
ings of deep back garden ti 
blue green : the north 


The dining = tie In the 
room of the : 

New York 
home of Mrs. 
Robert . 
Breese —a _ re- 
constructed 
brownstone 
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T he window that 
erve for fronti 
piece is shown in 


setting here 
Close by is a small 
hair covered with 
m old piece of red 
ind bri ’ h t yl ae 
lowered gla ed 
hints. The desk is 
vainut and the 


hair are wainut 

ith red rubbed in 

lene Foster 

Wright wa the 
de rator 
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The unusual fea- 
ture of this porch 
is that it leads 
from two bed- 
rooms, making a 
pleasant place for 
mornings the year 
round. Rag mats 
have been used on 
the floors. The 
wrought iron of 
the two window 
consoles is reflected 
in the wrought 
iron of the mantel 
candlesticks 
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Directly below the 
bedroom porch is 
another, leading off 
the living room. A 
little magazine al- 
cove is placed here, 
its roof serving for 
the floor of the bal- 
cony above. Orange 
linen is the fabric 
used here, bound 
with worsted fringe 
The furniture is fin- 
ished in green with 
orange and black 
cushions 


Red, fawn and 
black with a few 
touches of bright 
blue comprise the 
color scheme, The 
two big chairs are 
covered in black 
satcen wiih a red 
stripe and coffee 
colored piping. The 
lamp is turquoise 
and the shade tur 
quoise by day and 
soft rose when 
the lamp is lighted 
at night 











ke R Eb 


{ il TING is come 
ing into its own 


wain It is the same 
a Xe gay quilting that once 
a” A served to pass many 


’ pre isant hours for our 
~ 
cs Ye 
4 -) >» 


grandmothers, in the 
davs when evervone be- 
lieved woman's 


place 
was in the home and 

when one’s guests were 
lhe prairie rose de content to sit 
ign is appliqued to 
unbleached muslin 
and comes ready for 

sewing 


iround a 
huge frame and watch 
delectable fruits and 
flowers under 

their busy fingers, while 
they diverted themselves with gossip followed, 


vyrow 


in due course, by a tea that makes one hunget 
even to think of 
round bridge tables 


Nowadays we seat our guests 
ind wear out our nervous 
energy over the gay little pasteboards that, we 
must admit, generally show us a debit at the 
end of the year Bridge but the mak 
ing of a quilted bedspread is a labor not lightly 
undertaken old quilts are 
eagerly snapped up by collectors, but since all 
of us cannot afford these littl 
«izing on the modern copies and adaptations 


Is Cas) 


ilone Genuinely 


luxuries, we are 


Modern Quilted Work 


Che new versions of this old story are lighter 
in conception than the old, and fit charmingly 
almost any simple 
Not only quilts but curtains chair 
head table cloths, napkins and 
cushions all fall under the spell with delight 


ful results Most women like to feel that 


something of their 


into modern decoration 
runners, 


covers, rests, 


own 
handiwork has gone int 
ther homes and in thes 
days of mass manufactur 
even the long sway sh held 
over the embroidering of 
her house linens is passing 
into the hands of the expert 
erhaps that is the reason 
quilting is gaining such 
favor, for it is so essentially 
a home product 


TURN 


An Old Domestu Art Revived Se rveSs Its Decorative 


OF 


Purposes Again in the Home 


\ woman who is fond of contriving gay 
schemes and decorative effects with her needle 
will find designing a pattern a delightful vari- 
ition from her usual embroideries, but for the 
woman who loves the work but likes it to come 
to her prepared there are other methods. On 
the Old Rye Road nearer New York than 
Boston, housed by two old Colonial cottages, 
is an association established in 1912, to revive 
the beautiful American art of quilting, and 
here delightful articles are prepared de luxe 
for the modern woman. In short, the society 


| Age. 
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Wauves, purple and greens make up 
the grape design on a delightful 
luncheon set for the country cottage 


The hollyhock pattern shows prim, upstanding plants and comes in a plain rose 
pink material for the open flower with cross-barred cambric for the buds and plain 


green linen for stalks 
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Charming in yellows an 
reds is a nasturtium desig 
for table runners anid 
luncheon sets 


1 
.) 


QUILT-ING 


will “go partners” with you and make up a 
design to your order to match your color 
scheme. The various patterns come _ basted 


ready for stitching. 

The designs are developed by using patches 
of cambric or chambray of different patterns 
assembled to give the best idea of the flower 
chosen. For instance, if you are using th 
“hollyhock” pattern you would choose a plain 
rose pink material for the open flower with a 
little cross-barred cambric to simulate the buds 
and plain green linen for the stalks. Th 
“prairie rose’, seeming to call for something 
to give the idea of a shaded bloom, is devel 
oped in a faintly dotted material. 

The lighter pieces such as table runners, 
cushion covers, curtains and bedspreads are 
carried out in plain linen or unbleached mus 
lin unlined and unquilted and finished with a 
band of the color predominating in the pattern. 
The quilted bedcovers, cot sides, chair seats 
and the like are padded and stitched in th 
usual way after the pattern has been com 
pleted. When the actual quilting is not pra 
ticable at home, the society will do it. 


Repeat Patterns 


It is interesting to note how the pattern is 
repeated on the various articles in the most 
artistic and suitable manner. For instance 
the adaptation of the hollyhock pattern can 
be noted throughout the series of articles. The 
bedspread shows two sprays of blooms branch 
ing diagonally from the center and the curtain; 
are decorated with three upstanding plants 
each one a little taller than its neighbor and 
each in a different period of blooming, whil 
the little table runner illus 
trated at the bottom of th 
page shows mimiature holl) 
hocks that are prettily prim 


vas developed in the “pra 
rie rose pattern” — litt! 
quilted cot-sides had a! 
intriguing suggestion of th 
design which grew into ful 
beauty on the cot covers an: 
curtains. 


A eharming child’s room 
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The HOSTESS 
SELECTS 
GAME 
TABLES 





(Right) A mahogany card 
table with folding top 
makes a charming console 
when not in use. One deep 
drawer holds the cards 
Courtesy of G. W. Rich- 


ardson & Son 








¢ i (Below) This mahogany 
*» , si folding bridge table is 

; na painted black and has a 
~ plain back moire cover 
| 





Other colors to order 
= : Courtesy Nicholas & 


> he Hughes 
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Some games, such as 
chess and checkers, 
do not require a large 
table. A smaller table, 
such as this Breton 
design, will serve the 
purpose. At other 
times it can rest 
under a Louis XIV 


mirror 


RP oe en 2 ae vee 


The hostess finds a com 

plete set of games, from 

chess to poker, under the 

lifting top. Courtesy of 
', A. O. Schwarz 








in 18th Century mahog- 
any table, beautifully fin- 
ished with fine brass mold- 
ings, has folding leaves 
that conceal the baize cov- 
ered top. When not in 
use it makes a handsome 
occasional table. Courtesy 
of G. W. Richardson & Son 
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This Early Herald of Spring Can Be Planted Formally or 
Informally and Is Dependable for Good Results 


ELSA REHMANN 


NI tin nost 
() I cimating thing 
bout | lants to te 
their adaptabilit You 


can er of hundred ind 


one different effects with 


the same plant if you ar 
but keen enough to rt 
x ll its possililiti 
Take the daffodil 
imstu | i 
of adapting itself to all 
manner of us It 
De planted in clump 
critt in decorative ro 
or solid mass ind 
happy in- th malh 
garden ord in th 
rreat woodiand 

The daffodil one ot 


the most familiar flow 
crs \ th irs! re 


herald ol spring it 


t prec j 7 pore 1eyl lt 
is i ver" old tllowe! 
rrowin wild in man 
| } ( by 
}) act everh inh tine | naturalised plant 
ent it i well beloved ne of dafiies has 
bey the poet from Word heen made here at 
the he of a rock 
worth to \iaseh ld } | on ‘ , : 
. ede They are 
wel k nownh., | it perfes tl at home 
poets set daffodil i im tht orner and 
they have become natu harmonise well with 
: the ther ring i 
ilized in their fields and attest A“ spring * 
fhower close about : 
woodland thousand Marian (¢ Coffin : Naturalised im a 
upon thousands growing mdscape architect field, daffodils give 
tour the rin trong, solic a bright Spot of 
Whit ‘ th { ! cle mwuy iti color in early Spring 
¥ hI , ) and will continue 
roiden biur im the dl their yield for Sev- 
tance. They see the gra eral years. Marian 
dotted blue-gra\ with C. Coffin, landscape 
daffodil leaves and th architect 
golden bloom spread out 
below the tre till bare 


in Carly spring-tim 


Naturalizing 


We can naturalize dal 
fodils in this way, plant 
ed by the ten thousands 
in long drifts that re 
mind us of the long 
evening shadows or ol 
cloud shadows that wan 
der over the hill. 

Naturalized daffodils 
seem best adapted to cul 
tivated woods on slightly 
undulating ground and 
where there are long vis 
tas, but many a_ wild 
place, large or small, can 
be planted with them 
a pasture by the brook, 
the sides ol | road 
through open woods 01 
groves, an orchard , 
hillside just bevond th 
garden wall 

Think of daffodils ; 

Daffodils and, hyacinths are used in a repeat pattern along this formal garden path. The 
wandering up a steep hyacinths @ré light blue, buff, cream and pink; the dafhes, Victoria, Emperor, and the 
hillside! You plant old-time Barrii conspicuus 
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them first in little bend 
then in sweeping curve 
hundred upon hundre: 
until they lose then 
selves in the wood 
above. Every now an 
again you bring ther 
back toward the garde 
let them peep over tl 
retaining wall or eve: 
let them show themselv« 
within the garden bor 
ders. Then you let then 
mount the hillside again 
first clustered around 
big tree trunk, then ii 
wide circles around it, 
like a host of little chil 
dren in a dance, play 
fully breaking away, 
again and again, from 
the circle, and then, of : 
sudden, fleeing up th 
hillside and away. 


In the Garden 


And then daffodils are 
just as happy in the gar 
den. I have seen them 
in a quaint stilted row on 
the very edge of a curv 
ing flower border. They 
were “Emperor” daffo- 
dils and each flower dis- 
played its great trumpet 
as if it were a stenciled 
pattern. I have seen 
them planted in clumps 
of twenty-five or more 
beside forsythia—on tip 
toe, as it were, to touch 
the pendant golden bells. 
I have seen them in slen 
der groups showing 
against dark cedars, and 
again in great masses, 
wandering through broad 
borders accompanied by 
other spring flowers, by 
fairy-like grape hya- 
cinths along the edge of 
the lawn and by Merten- 
sias with their nodding 
bells in the background 
I have seen them ar- 
ranged like a short melo- 
dy of yellow notes in 
back of a line of purple 
Iris pumila, and still bet 
ter is their companion 
ship with the pale yel- 
low variety of thes¢ 
dwarf irises. Or again, 
they were arranged in 
longish masses, the flow 
ers close together and 
overlapping one another 
in front of the filmy 
blur of Scotch Brier 
twigs which have not yet 
come into leaf. I have 
(Continued on page 90) 
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If one is so fortunate as to 
have a remarkable boat model, 
it can find a place in the stair 
well, swinging out on fag asi 
from the ceiling of the lower 
bal The pipes of the organ in the 
hall ; 
, hallway below are concealed 
> y W beneath the stairs in the space 
The hall below is large enough A DIVERSITY OF HALL AYS usually reserved for clothes 


> ¥ sd Li , 012 ” 
to accommodate the manual closets. Slee & Bryson were 


wide ni 4 he Tr r the architects 
of an organ. A wide opening Three [ ncommon Treatments 
to larger rooms beyond on 
each side furnishes the requt- 


site space for the sound 1 landing window will not 


only light the stairs and hall 
way, but will serve as an at 
tractive spot for house plants 
and aquarium. Agnes Foster 
Wright, decorator 
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In the residence of W. H. Cool 
idge, Magnolia, Mass., the wood 
en cupboards are built in, with 
plate warmer and refrigerator be 4 
low. The stool is well designed 


The plain wood table should bi 

vell-built and, for work, cov- 

ered with oil cloth. Lewis & 
Conger 


(Below) Work and pastry table 

with plate warmer beneath. The 

top is divided into marble and 
glass sections 
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URNISHING the kitchen 

sounds simple enough. But it 
is not. Everything put into the 
kitchen must have not only beauty 
ind uniformity, but also utility, dur- 
ibility, tool shop convenience, and 
the maximum hygienic attributes. 
In one word, the furnishings must 
have absolute utensibility. 

In the other rooms (save the bath- 
room) you can humorously tell your 
decorator to do it in early Pullman 
or seriously in Louis Quinze—and 
all will be well. Your furniture in 
these rooms must be passably dur- 
able, consistent, and beautiful, but 
it need not be unstainable, wash- 
ible, non-absorbent, rigid, non- 
corrosive, etc., .etc. Equipping a 
kitchen is like equipping a medical 
laboratory—skilled thought must be 
employed. 


The Table 


Chief among the furnishings of 
the -kitchen are the table and _ its 
relatives. They have to be rigid, en- 
during, and must be the correct size 
for the job and the correct kind for 
the work they are meant to assist in. 

The table has been the storm 
centre of discussion for years. The 
problem is this:—to find a table 
top that is non-absorbent, easily 
cleaned (not holding stains like an 
artist’s palette), not brittle, not 
cracking under changes of tempera- 
ture or when utensils are dropped 
upon it. 

This is a big or- 
der. Teachers, scien- 
tific experts, and 
manufacturers of 
laboratory conven- 
ences (they are 
never called kitchen 
conveniences in 


these circles! Would 
this nomenclature 
help the servant 


problem?) have 
massed their find- 
ings and the results 
of the world-wide 
demand for a prac- 
tical kitchen table 
top are the follow- 
ing: 

Enamel tops. 
These (and their 
confréres vitrolite, 
etc.) are excellent if 
vou know that the 
manufacturer is 
They do not 
crack or crase (fall 
into multitudinous 
vein-like cracks) 
and break with or- 
dinary usage. The 
enamel is baked 


good. 


Sm: LNG 


The Tables, Cabinets, Shelving Units, Chairs and Stools All Have Re 
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That the Housewife Will Understand and Appreciate 


ETHEL R. 


PEYSER 





In designing a pantry, space must be afforded for everything 
that is to be put away, as, for example, the rack for the 
table leaves in this pantry 








Here is a kitchen that is very much “tabled”—a butcher's block, a pantry table, and composition 
top tables opposite the range. Note the rubber mats and the interesting shelving. Courtesy of 
Duparquet, Monet & Huot 
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over steel or iron and should be at 
least three coats thick. 

Glass tops. Not for general util- 
ity, but well adapted for the pastry 
table since with this top no special! 
pastry board is needed. Glass tops 
are really very beautiful and have 
every qualification but unbreakable- 
ness. 

Marble tops. Excellent for the 
pastry table, and if one can afford 
them, fine for most things. There 
is only the remotest chance that they 
may break and only when they are 
less than 2” thick. 

White metal tops. Excellent, 
non-corrosive, flat coverings. They 
ure expensive but do not need any 
nursing to keep them in order. 

Zinc tops. Very much used, but 
these tops buckle and puff and are 
very much affected by 
alkalis. 

Wood tops. Far better than zin 
for the householder who cannot at- 
ford the other tops. ‘The wood can 
be treated with non-staining var- 
nish, or a varnish that can stand 
heat without being annihilated, and 
you will have a fine table. If this 
is not possible, the ordinary wooden 
table, fresh from the shop, if cov 
ered with linoleum or oil cloth, is 
very useful and durable, especially 
since the linoleum can be changed 
inexpensively and often. There may 
be a metal binder around the wooden 
table top if desired. 


acids and 


Composition tops. 
These need a guar- 
antee as they are 
often of glass or 
some mixture unde- 
fined. 

Tin tops. These 
ure not used any 
more, as far as we 
know. 


Special Tables 


The ordinary 
table length is from 
3’ to T. depending 
upon the size of the 
kitchen. There are 
usually from one to 
three tables in use, 

more often two. 
Che ordinary heights 
are from 32” to 28”. 
Get the height that 
fits your workers 
se sure to find this 
out if possible; oth- 
erwise you will have 
to make a later re- 
arrangement. 

Maple is a satis- 
factory wood for 
strong tables; ash, 
(Con’t on page 76) 
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A radiator beneath 
a window can be 


surrounded by grills } 
with a flat top to s 
serve for a ledge or § 
plant shelf. Cour- Z 
tesy of Tuttle & ? 
Bailey E 

q 

4 

4 
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In an enclosed porch a shelf can be 
built above the radiators, supported by 
side brackets. The top may be marbleized 


, ’ lie 
- P j ise , Grills come in a 
onceal the radi variety of de- 
ator im a halli signs and can be 
and. al the same especially made 
lime, serve a to suit the char 
onsole Farray acter of a room. 
& Study, archi Courtesy of Tut : 
tects tle & Bailey 





In this dining 
room the radi 
ator is not only 
hidden by a box 
and grill but sur 
mounted by an 
elaborate console 
of wrought iron 
and marble. J 
C. Demarest & 
Co., decorators 
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A Royal Color, Full of Sublime Possibilities, It Should Be Judiciously 
Combined With Other Colors In Decoration 


LUE is at once the most decorative color 
B in the world and the most baneful. It is 
decorative because of a certain supreme 
strength of character, if such a term may be 
applied to color, that makes it hold its own and 
seem to sing with the mere joy of living from 
the age-old Chinese rug at your feet, from a 
drapery at a window, from a peacock blue bowl 
filled with golden forsythia or richly-toned 
lilacs. It is decorative because, through its 
very combination with other colors, or isolated 
igainst a neutral background, it stands more 
wravely fine and beautiful than any other color 
we have. 

But blue is baneful because it has an in- 
sidious quality of making people who love it 
wish to saturate the very air they breathe with 
blue, to wear it to the last thread of their 
raiment, and furnish with it to the last inch 
of their rooms. Whereas blue can only be 
wholly appreciated when an atom of entirely 
different color is at hand to intensify its serene 
beauty, as it shines forth against pale walls of 
misty cream or gray. 

An entirely blue house would be deadly; an 
entirely blue room, from walls to hangings and 
from hangings to floor, is about as discordant 
a note in an otherwise normal house as it would 
be possible to find. And yet, strange to say, 
a blue room handled from anotlier standpoint, 
could be nothing but harmonious, with a few 
accents of blue placed here and there in the 
adjoining rooms to bind the entire color scheme 
together. : 


Working From Cretonne 


A really blue room that is beautiful and that 
is all the more successful for the restraint in 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 





In a blue bedroom the furniture itself can 
be blue, the curtains blue lined with rose, 
the carpet gray and the walls cream 


black lining on the flower petals. And yet the 
cretonne is blue. And I think of a blue din- 
ing room, developed from this cretonne, which 
may be as beautifully blue as it dare be—and 
survive. 

I see cream walls and ivory woodwork, and 
a dark polished floor. I see furniture of the 
adorable brown of American walnut wood, the 
brown that looks like a mixture of shadow and 
sunshine, the brown that, above all, goes best 
with blue because of its underlying cool depth 
of color which is not unlike blue itself. I see 


this furniture in the William and Mary style, 
with the most perfect plainness and dignity to 
its everlasting credit. What, indeed, should 
go with blue .but plain and dignified things? 
For blue, at best, is the epitome of these two 
principles. Then the rug in this dining room, 
a dull blue and black one, quite plain also, 
gives distinction to the floor. And it is difficult 
to decide whether the seats of the chairs should 
be upholstered in a horsehair striped in blue 
and gold or in the blue and cream cretonne. 
The china used in this blue dining room may 
be blue Canton ware, but the ornaments should 
be for the most part of other colors, either 
pewter or brass, and some soft orange luster, 
old yellow pottery and a note of peacock found 
in a bowl and filled with creamy yellow roses. 
This room is indubitably blue and yet we think 
with thanksgiving of the cream walls, the ivory 
woodwork, the cretonne hangings not entirely 
blue, the warm sunny notes on the table and 
buffet that make this scheme more satisfactorily 
blue by their relieving presence. 


A Blue Adam Room 


Somewhat less blue is this pictured Adam 
dining room with its mahogany furniture and 
café au lait walls banded by ivory molding. A 
formal room yet pleasantly homelike withal, it 
finds its color scheme keynote in the deep blue 
marble breasting the fireplace and veined with 
cream, black and gold. These four colors are 
blended in the blue-grounded Chinese rug on 
the floor, which has been woven at once to fit 
the room and the color scheme. At the 
windows are hung dull blue velours curtains 
lined with lavender; the chairs are upholstered 
with the same blue velours, but these are em- 

broidered with 





used, is suggested 


lines of gold and 





to me by a bit of 
cretonne I hold in 
my hand. This 
cretonne has a 
cream back- 
ground, and, 
gracefully dis- 
tributed over its n 
surface, in me- fr 
andering fashion, = ws t= 
there are odd and 4 PP ii 
almost Japan- - . 
esque flowers i: 
resembling chrys- 
anthemums and 
asters, with whol- 
ly attractive and 
mostly blue foli- 
age trailing be- 
hind them. As I 
glance at the cre- 
tonne my first 
thought is blue. 
And then as I 
look closer I no- 
tice. the cream 
background, the 


which the color is 
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medallions of 
black, yellow and 


salmon. The 
commode, a very 
handsome _paint- 


ed piece, is done 
in slate blues and 
buffs, with hints 
of gold, black 
and copper color 
in the posies. In 
the vases ruddy 
flowers, such as 
yellowish pink 
gladioli, are 
particularly hap- 
py; and there 
should also be 
these ruddy notes, 
as well as the 
blue - purple of 








plums and 
grapes, in the 
fruit. 





Though it is 
perhaps in the 
dining room that 





gray shadows in- 
troduced into the 
flowers and 
leaves, and the 


Against the gray walls of this living room are placed a sofa in blue striped stuff, a blue fire screen 
and foot rest, some blue rugs and, for contrast, a wing chair upholstered in mustard and bands of 
blue embroidery in henna, peacock and mustard, a henna and cream lampshade, and cushions of 


the same color 





blue is most emi- 
nently fitting, I 
should hesitate 
(Cont. on p. 66) 
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Every well-managed household should 
be equipped with a special brush 
closet This will make for order in 
the house and its work, and, inci- 
dentally, add to the life of the equip 
ment if the brooms and brushes are 
properly cared for after being used 
The iliustration here shows a closet 
equipped for a large house 


/ or cleaning 


tors and the 


; 


and crevices 


with a tong 
handl« 






















































































































































The dustpan brush 


verless small « sweepings. Its han- 
with the back. It 
can be used also for 
dusting other parts 
of the room 


room there is 
narrow wedge brush 


A new self-wringing mop has a simple 
wire ring in which the mop is inserted 
Pulling the mop through the ring wrings 
Then it is inserted again 
and is ready for work. Courtesy of the 

















The first essential of the broom closet 
is a low sink, set close against the 
wall with back and sides, for filling 
buckets and washing out mops. Next 
come space for pails, brackets -for 
broom, brushes, and vacuum cleaner, 
and shelves for cleaning fluids, waxes, 
vacuum cleaner tools and~ supplies 
of floor rags 









up the final 


set in line 
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The familiar oil mop is in- 
dispensable in keeping floors 
up to standard. These 
brushes are shown by cour- 
tesy of Lewis & Conger 





The double dusting brush 
has soft bristles on one side 
and stiff bristles on the 
other. For tufted furniture 
there comes a pointed brush 


A good brush for 

sweeping hardwood 

floors has fairly soft 

bristles with round- 

ed corners to catch 
all surfaces 









































THE SELECTION AND 
CARE OF BRUSHES 


| PON the bristles depends the life of a brush 
or broom. Consequently examine the bris- 
tles before purchasing. Pay a little more, if 


necessary, for a broom made by a reputable firm. 


Good brushes are not cheap, but poor, cheap 
brushes are the poorest sort of household invest 
ment. 

Although the vacuum cleaner has dispensed 
with much of the work one did with a broom and 
brush, the older equipment still plays a necessary 
role in household management. Special brooms 
come for special work and any householder can 
appreciate their value. 

Having invested in a supply of brushes and 
brooms, see that-a special closet is given over to 
them. This should have a sink for filling pails 
and washing mop, racks for the brushes to hang 
on, space for the vacuum cleaner and shelves for 
waxes, tools and other supplies. 
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This closet is designed for a small 
household. it has the necessary sink, 
racks for brushes, brooms and dust- 
pan and a shelf for supplies and 
equipment. If there is space for two 
such closets, the other can contain 
the vacuum cleaner and this the sink 
and pails. Closets designed by 
Ethel R. Peyser 





Felt edges prevent this type 

of floor waxer from marring 

woodwork. The weight is 

heavy and can be swung in 
two directions 





Two varieties of dustbrushes 

are shown here, one with 

round ends and the other 

with broad, soft bristles for 
flat surface dusting 


Finally there is the 
ordinary floor brush 
with tufted ends, 
substantial back. 
long handle and 
well-set bristles 
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The Tape Measure, Needle and Tack Hammer Provide a Useful 


T° HE mysteries of upholster | epee 

| ire not profound It is not te F 
difficult to rnp on the old cover ; 
from a chair ind put on a new =i ' 
one | 

If you are a novice, begin pe | ty 
with a simple piece, say a slip x] 
or set-in seat, which is merely “Tt si 
set into the chair frame or held : =e 
in place by a screw on the un 
der side of each corner Befor 


however, get 
together the necessary tools and 


beginning to work 


materials—a tack hammer, a 
sharp-edged tack puller, regu 
lator, scissors, tape measure 1 par kave each 
of 8 oz. and 4 oz. cut tacks and one of No. 2 


gimp tacks, and if tying or buttoning is to be 
done you will need a 9” single-pointed uphol 
sterer’s needle and some linen twin You 
already know how to handle these tools with 
the exception of the needle, which is only a 
giant darning needle The regulator is a 
long, thin wire instrument which one sticks 
through the cover to rearrange and poke the 
stuffing into proper place 

Remove the old cover, inserting a 
cardboard under the tack puller as you work, 
not to mar the wood, saving the good 
tacks to be used again, and noting carefully 
how the material is put on, especially how it 
is folded at the corners Brush and press 
this, using it as a pattern. Under the top 
cover vou will find one of muslin which holds 
the filling in place 


piece ol 


sO aS 


Rebuilding the Seat 


If vou find that the seat has not sagged and 
that the filling is still firm, you are ready to 
cut out the but the are 
that the seat has sagged and needs rebuilding 
Remove the muslin cover, the stuffing, and the 
layer of burlap underneath, and set them aside 
while you repair the webbing, the stout inter 
woven bands which support the stuffing. It may 
be only necessary to untack one sid 
strip and draw it taut 
again, tacking as in the Brey) 
illustration. Should you 
find that the webbing has 
rotted and begun to give 
way it must all come 


on | \ 
Measure the old strips to | ' 


new cover, ( han es 


of each 


find out how much 

will be needed Put 
the middle strip first, fold 
ing over the end about 
inch and tacking it se 


new 


on 


one 


‘ ? ; a 
a k 7 RPSssS, 
| / 


‘ er ae 
— 

On curves the tacks are placed 

closer together than on a straight 

The method of making 

also 


if the springs are loose, the web- 
bing that holds them in place can 
he drawn taut and tacked tighter 


Diversion in Renovating Furniture 


ALICE F. and BETTINA JACKSON 
= ees 
es q fu 
G , 


surface. 
on the frame a@ mitred corner is 
the three tacks and fastened with two 
more, placed between the others. If the seat 
is large and requires many strips, or if there 
are a number of chairs to be done, you would 
better invest in one more tool, a webbing 
stretcher. Study the illustration to see how 
the strips are placed, tacked, and interwoven 
lack back the burlap, which keeps the stuff- 
ing from sifting through. 

Now for the stuffing, which is usually hair, 


over 








or tow. Work this over, add a small amount of 
f ™ eS Tt 
, | / 
on 
Yen 
' \ 
\ 
acr Dear \ 
| 
! 
| 
4 J 
’ Y \ 
;s zal 
| es 
Adm | 
The novice can make a pattern from 


the old covering. This shows the shape 
of the goods cut from one vard of 50 
material 





curely with five 8 oz 
tacks The ends of the 





webbing should come well 
within the outer edge of 
the wooden frame, and the ; 
tacks should not be driven ae 
into the old holes With | | 
vour left hand draw the uf 

free end across the frame, 
stretch it as tightly as pos 

sible, drive in three tacks, 
and cut, allowing one 
inch to folded back 


made in 


be goods required 


ill-over measurements 
calculating 








' 
' 
' 
‘ 
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of this kind are 
the amount of 
for a slip cover 


—— 


—9 





The positions of the seams in a slip 


cover are illustrated here. 


fastened with snaps, buttons or tape 


new (which may be purchased 

he from any upholsterer), replace 

- on the webbing seat, distributed 
A us evenly as possible and well 

into the corners, and when ar- 
ranged cover it with two layers 
of sheet wadding. Lay on the 
muslin, centering the front and 


back edges, and slip-tack with 
two or three tacks near the 
center, that is, drive in the 
tacks very lightly so that they 
may be easily pulled out. 
shown Next, slip-tack the sides. For 
the permanent tacking, begin 
at the back of the seat, pull out the slip- 
tacks, fold the edge under, and without 


stretching or pulling it set the tacks (6 oz.), 
working from the center toward the corners, 
spacing them about 11%” apart and driving 
them only halfway in. Proceed the same way 
across the front, pulling the goods smooth and 
snug. Neatness and accuracy are just as es- 
sential in putting on the muslin and in the 
final covering. Now tack one side, pulling 
the goods fairly tight; then the last side, 
stretching it firmly. Tack the corners last, 
folding the goods in as neatly as possible; and 
when the last wrinkle has disappeared drive 
in all tacks permanently. Any unevenness in 
the filling may now be remedied with the 
regulator. 


Cutting the New Cover 


Next comes the cutting of the new cover. 
Lay the old one on the goods, both pieces right 
side up, pin smoothly, and when cutting allow 
an extra half inch all the way around. Lay 
the cover in place, center front and back, and 
slip-tack it just as you did the muslin, with 
this difference: the first tacks are spaced 2” 
apart all the way around and then a second 
row is placed between them, after which they 
are all driven in firmly. When you have as- 
sured yourself that the slip-seat fits properly 
into the chair frame take it out and give a neat 
finish to the job by tack- 
ing on the under side a 
square of black cambric, 
with the edges folded 


under. 
Renovating Woodwork 


If you have worked 
with neatness and care 
you will be so elated with 
the success of your slip- 
seat that you will aspire 
to a more pretentious 
piece of work, possibly a 
spring-seat armchair with 


buttoned back. You can 
probably remedy any 
slight sagging of the 


springs by tightening up 
the webbing and making 
sure that the springs are 
firmly tied upon it; but if 
there is a considerable sag 
or the webbing is broken, 
(Continued on page 68) 





The back is 
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UNUSUAL 
Bw 2 Se 


Which may be purchased 
through the Hous! & 
Garven Shopping Service 





This heart-shaped 

wooden box is 7” across 

and has a painted glass 
top $12 
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This box of 

heavy card 

board and 

lacquered pa- 

per holds 

two muffs; 
$8 


1 cigarette box of red, tan, blue or black 


leather ornamented with 


One might use this box to hold laces. 
18” x 12”, and is lined with striped paper. $5 


$7.50 


It is cardboard, 








Belowisa 
Dutch silver 
cigarette box 
about 5” 
high. It is 
priced at 
$27.30 


— 


wells and space for pens 





| match. $15 








A charming and useful acces- 
sory for any dressing table 
is this delicately painted 
wooden box. It is decorated 
with garlands of flowers on 
a buff ground and the color- 
ing is a blend of old rose 
and blue with lining to 
match. On the top is a 
French print. $20. Dress- 
ing table by courtesy of 
Mrs. Gillette Nichols 










This box comes in old 
rose, blue or yellow 
with satin lining to 























This tooled and illuminated leather box for 
photographs is 17” long by 13” wide. $00 


box of tooled and illuminated leather contains two ink- 
It measures 10” long. $30 
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September THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR Ninth Month 














| 
SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is Prune ail 2. The last 4. It is not t Do not 
} : : deciduous trees sowing of peas too late to start neglect thecane 

aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his before the should be made a strawberry fruits, if they 
‘ ‘ leaves fall, as it the early part bed for next have not al- 

tasks in season. It is fitted to the latitude is much easier | of this month, | season,ifpotted ready been at- 
of the Middle States, but its service should then to deter wing only the | plants are used tended to. Go 
. mine what part | hard round- for planting over them care- 

be available for the whole country if it be of the growth | seeded type Use pistillate fully, removing 
remembered that for every one hundred s to be re which is quick und staminate | the old canes 
A . moved. Cut and vigorous types. Put in at the ground 

miles north or south there is a difference the branches in growth. If plenty of ma- line and tying 
close leaving | the ground is nure and a tair the young, vig- 

of from five to seven days later or earlier no stubs, and dry, water the amount of bone orous shoots 
in performing garden operations. The dates paint the drills well be- meal to stimu- into position to 
wounds im- fore sowing the late strong, prevent dam- 


given are, of course, for an average season. mediately seed ramd growth we by storms. 


> bivergrecps ' The of 7 Do not %. Vegetables 9 Melon 10. Where ll This is 
at have been chard that is stopcutting t he shoutd be frames and heated frames peony month 
nfined ina pot growing aa grass until all | started in the other garden are available in the flower 
wth, hedges tiefactorily can growth has greenhouse accessories that for them, there garden. If you 
| various be improved ceased. Failure now for next will not be used are & number want good re- 
plants wonderfully by to do this will winters use again this sea of crops that sults next year 
tare etipped the sowing of result in a long ‘ aemower, son should be ean be started it will be ne- 
quenti cover erops, | growth, which lettuce anc repaired, paint - at this time cessary to over- . 
id be giver snd subse when carried string beans ed and put Radishes, spin- haul the plants Surplus from the 
hould be al clipping quently turn over the winter should be sown tway in winter ach, ete or now, digging fruit trees and vege- 
hie tine ing them under will turn brown about every storage. When some of the up the clumps ble : houl 
given protection j hia before in the custom in spring and | $pres weeks ~— cored for cooler flowers = are tee table garden 5 ould 
foliage sry manner be hard.to | om J they will ast such as violets arge, cutting 200 
hen frost threaten on the No orchard eradicate when and ’ for several sea- and pansies, them into four be presert ea 
duow hould be the lawn Iie put chard need but sons of actual can be sown pieces and re- 
grown in sod in order one sowing use in the frames. setting 





Tender outdoor 





rhe flow i4 Onions 15 This is if Perma- i7. Ever- 18. Attention 
o ‘ garden parsnipsa, spin one of the best pent pastures greens that are shouldbe given 
uttings of the shouldbe given ach and hardy periods of the for grazing pur- being trana- now to bulb 
miding planta s final clean-up crops of this year for seed- poses should be planted now, planting for 
fore they are for the season character may int down new sown at this or have been this season. If 
} rhe walks be sown in the lawns, the rea- time. Bear in transplanted not already 
should be prop open with the son being that mind that if recently, must placed, orders 
erly edged, all idea of carrying most weed properly put be kept well should be sent 
snthemun weed growth them over the growth is over down, a good watered. Al- immediately 
eua,. et and the old winter. This and the grass pasture will though top as early plant- 
el arlet stalks of plants ean. be ensily will get suf- last for many growth has ter- ing means bet- 
hould be kept removed and done with a ficient start to years. Do not minated, these ter results. It 
epar burned rhis little protec carry it safely under any cir plants are mak- gives the bulb 
mixed ‘ | will destroy tion, such as through the cumetances ing consider- a chance to 
ure dlsappotr man insect aalt. hay or «im- trials of winter plant inferior able root form a root 
ing arvae ilar material. weather seed growth system 


healee 





19. Chryear 0 Carna 21 Celery 22 Do not 23. Cold- 24. Mush- 25. Before 
hemume and tions that were should be neglect to sow frames that can room beds may the leaves 
ther aimill planted out banked with down with rye be protected be started in begin to fall, 
plants that are may now be earth now It and clover the throughout the the cellar at look the garden 
in bud should putin the ia beat if this ia vacant patches winter should this time Be and grounds 
be fed freely greenhouse attended to fre- in the garden be used for sure to get over carefully 
with tiquid The glass quently, as the Sowings can sowing hardy fresh droppings with an eye to 
manures of dif should be soll should iso )«©be)6made vegetables like for this pur- changes in 
ferent. kinds shaded slightly never be al between corn, cabbage and pose, and by their arrange- 
This operation for several lowed to work cabbage and cauliflower all means use ment. The 
however, muat days, or until its way iIntothe other crops, with the idea new culture reason for this a 
Tomatoe picked be discontinued the roots have heart of the with the idea | of carrying spawn, which is obvious you Clean the perennial 

m soon aa the again become vant. Hold the of remaining them over anc 3 0 h qual- can tel now 
ereen and u rapped bude show sctive. Over ealks together after these planting out ry . _ Whe just where mis- and other borders as 
md stored in a dry olor and stan head spraying while banking erops have early in the 





most depend- takes in the soon as the plant 
pening is helpful them been gathered. apring uble scheme exist 


place will ripen rw stalks are dead 








6. Tt might 7 Just as 28 A great 20. It would 30. Wire 
mivisatblie to Arn as the deal of our so nat bee amiss crass, rye grass 

build @ fire in foilage turns called winter with late grow- and other 1 shadowy tumult stirs the 

the greenhouse yellow on de losses, eaperci im crops such heavy growing r 

oceasionally ciduous plants ally with ever as celery, ruta- grasses and dusky air; 

(‘old nightea it ia safe to greens, is the baga, carota, weeds grow Spar kle the delicate dews, the 
and het days start trana- result of these paranip and very rapidly at : , 

ire productive planting: in ylants being al New Zealand this season of distant snows; 

f mildew To fact, the earlier owed to be- spinach, or the year, and _ = > 2 th le " 

overcome this in the fall this | come bone dry other crops still if allowed to The great deep thrills ha 

have the pipes is attended to at this season bearing, to ap- overrun your through it everywhere 

painted with a the better, as when they are ply frequent garden they he beanil cf Pp. » blows 

paste made the roots will developing a dressings of will be a serious Th preath of Beauty ows. 

from flowers of take hold be- root system manure and factor to con- 7 ao 
iiphur and | fore cold wea- to carry them occasionally tend with next 

water ther over winter nitrate of soda spring 

















st t 


T's Y ain't been no frost ye mut J can't help no j many red leaves there be on the trees 
specially the pepperidges an’ swamp maples I used to think it was the frost as made leaves turn 
red an’ yeller in the Fall, but | reckon it can't be that Mus’ be a change in the way the sap works 
the tree kinder pulls it back from the leaves to store it fer the winter, an’ it seems reasonable to think 
hat this emptics the veins an’ art’ ries the leaves so's they change color The yeller part is easy to 
understan’, fer it's nothin’ but a beginunin’ o' the brown thet a caves gits when they die Vebbe the 
ap turns, t gittin’ red ‘stead o' green The queer part of i i the way a whole branch full o 
leaves will gait bright afore any the others on the tree I, ‘ all I reckon it’s because that 
part wranch ain't got as good circulation the others , ‘ ¢ give in quicker - 
Og Sy yn Vine crops such as 
squash and pump- 
kins should be gath- 


ered when fully ripe 


Lime is a standard 

remedy for sick soil. 

It can be put on in 
the autumn 











Onions, beets, carrots, parsnips and other root Good melons are the result of The cover crop is coming more and more 

crops for winter use should have their tops selected seed, proper soil, and an into its own as a soil enricher. It should be 

twisted off before storing away in the cellar early start. Let them mature fully plowed under in the fall, so as to rot over the 
wr pit before picking winter 
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©“ ©he Wealth of it cohen Eaenen ak eek ote 
Suggestion at the room with an individuality that is charming beyond 
Seeking the unusual in Furniture, without 


; New York Gallerios prohibitive cost, the visitor to this treasure-house _ 

= of beautiful things will happen upon countless objects 

worthy-not alone of the best traditions of the 

<2 cabinetmaker’s art but of a place in any properly 

So diversified are these exhibits that one’s selection | 

is restricted only by one’s requirements—the 

factor of cost being negligibie, as in all instances it 
is kept within moderate limits. 


EARLY ENGLISH. FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE - 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: 


HAND-WROUGHT OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES 
RETAILED Ome AT THESE “GALLERIES 


U we @ 
omit 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 


487-49 Streets ~ ~ New York City 


Formerly of West 324 Street 
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Chairs 
Tables 
Benches 
Arbors 


Trellises 
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-ROOM, tea-room, 
 breakfast-room—all 
these as well as porch and 
garden can borrow added 
beauty from Garden-Craft. 
The varied artistic designs 
of Garden-Craft painstak- 
ingly fashioned in enduring 
cypress, lend themselves to 
a wide scope of decorative 
styles 

Garden-Craft is displayed 
by leading furniture and 
department stores from 
coast to coast. 

THE MATHEWS MFG. CO. 

Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Headquarters: 
THE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 
No. 3 West 47th Street 





¥Mathews 


SARDEN« (RAFT 


Furniture 
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An Adam dining room may have café au lait walls with 


ivory moldings, dull blue velour curtains and notes of 
slate blue, salmon and black 
How To Ueex+ Bive 


Continued from page 59) 


to furnish any room in the house with- 
out incorporating blue to some degree. 
And in the living room it is surprising 
how much blue one can have without 
overstepping the line of good taste and 
beauty. Into the framework of gray 
walls, ivory woodwork, and floor cov- 
ered with a carpet of black and gray, a 
considerable quantity of blue may be 
warmed into a delightful harmony by 
the right amount of synthetic sunshine, 


Blue in a Living Room 


In this gray-walled living room a few 


much of the color in other places. In 
this particular bedroom rose plays a 
large part in the scheme: the bedspread 
is of ashes of roses, the blue window 
curtains are lined with rose, the inner 
curtains are of white swiss dotted with 
blue, the light above the dressing table 
is of rose with a wool cord and tassel. 
The arm chair is upholstered in blue 
and quilled with rose; the cushion is 
of striped rose and blue taffeta. All 
this against a background of cream 
and atop a gray carpet, and relieved 
by a note here and there of old yellow, 


blue rugs were thrown on the somber such as the shade on the bird lamp. 
carpet, the windows were curtained i . 

pet, the ndows were curtained in Cautions for Blue 
blue sunfast, a sofa and chair were 


upholstered in blue striped stuff, a blue 
fire screen and footrest were embroi- 
dered in warm-toned and brilliant wool, 
and there the blueness slackened and 
the synthetic sunshine stepped in. For 
a wing chair at the side of the fireplace 
was upholstered in mustard appliqued 
with a band of night blue embroidered 
royally in henna, peacock, and mustard. 
On the blue sofa there were pillows 
matching in color the embroidery on 
the chair, also one in blue. There were 
a henna and cream lampshade, yellow 
candles and a copper kettle, all gaily 
shining as doth the sun, and making 
this living room well balanced and en- 
tirely livable, as it could never have 
been if just blue 

But in the blue bedroom particularly 
is there the chance for the reversal of 
things and the indulging of that which 
is dear to the hearts of most of us, 
furniture itself of blue. And with blue 
furniture one does not have nearly so 


Don’t be afraid to have plenty of 
blue about you if you love it. But 
handle it as a tone befitting kings rather 
than one popularly used for bows and 
bands on babies. For blue will stretch 
sublimely to any height of beauty to 
which you dare aspire, and one of the 
greatest helps on the path of aspiration 
is one of the new cretonnes whose plen- 
tiful blues are interspersed with enough 
contrasting tones to supply you with 
the nucleus of an enviable blue color 
scheme. This cretonne may have leaves 
of two-toned brilliant blue on a biscuit 
ground and birds with purple tails and 
flaming crests joyously hopping on pur- 
ple boughs; or it may be blue grounded 
backing shaggy flowers in richest rose 
and white, brown stemmed, and green 
with leaves. In either case try match- 
ing the blue in furniture for your tiny 
breakfast room and you will find the 
world much as it should be, beginning 
your days in such a place 
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Pansies From Year to Year 
(Continued from page 40) 

good food at hand. Rotted barnyard will not turn dull, muddy, common col- 
manure is probably the best pansy ors into satisfactory hues. 

fertilizer. I find that my truly fine Therefore, the wisely aspiring pansy- 
and large pansies, holding up their lover will buy the best seed, either in 
charming faces to the light, are rooted mixture or in separate varieties, from 


a seedsman who puts his honor and his 
reputation into the packet along with 
the little dark brown balls of potential 
beauty. The best is the cheapest, in 
final pansy effect. 

I hope any readers who love pansies 
will try carrying over a few pet plants 
on the plan I have described, the fol- 


in that sort of richness 

A word as to pansy varieties, or 
strains, as the seedsmen call them. The 
pansy may be increased by cuttings, 
just as geraniums are increased, but the 
plants grown from seed are more sure- 
ly vigorous. Seed saved from the finest 
flowers will produce the finest flowers, 


normally, referring to colors and mark- lowing of which has given visitors to 
ings. The soil-food will considerably Breeze Hill gardens much early spring 
influence the size of the flowers, but it surprise and pleasure 
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S you climb steep grades and glide 
A over rough roads in the BIG-SIX, 
you fairly marvel at the car’s ability 
—its well-nigh unlimited, yet re- 
sponsive, power and its steadiness 
regardless of road or speed—factors 
that have made it the most popular 
among high quality motor cars. 


Ask the Studebaker Dealer 
what gasoline and tire mileage 
BIG-SIX owners are getting. 





60-H. P. detachable-head motor; 126-inch 
wheelbase, insuring ample room 
for seven adults. All Studebaker 
Cars are equipped with Cord 
Tires—another Studebaker 
precedent. 


LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car $1485 
La 


au-Roadster . 1850 
2450 


>, ©. B. South Bend 
SPECIALSIX 


17 
nger Roadster 


nger Roadster 


O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car id $2350 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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BROOKLYN 
Flatbush & DeKalb 
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WALL PAPER 


Your lengthy consulta 
tions with your architect, 
your frequent trips to the 
upholsterer were neces- 
sary for the artistic ar- 
ranging of your home. 


What consideration have 
you given your wall 
paperr When you re- 
member that the harmony 
of each room depends 
upon the beauty of its 
background, you'll ap- 
preciate the importance 
of choosing only the best 
wall paper. 


Do you realize that your 
wall paper can be de- 
signed especially to suit 
the requirements of each 
room r 


Send for our Home Service 
Chart; it will help solve your 
decorative problems without 
cost to you 


SEI BA UT 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


lo the decorator who wishes to han 
dle the best and most up-to-date line 
of artistic wall papers we have a 
most attractive proposition to offer 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVENUE at 32nd ST., 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World 


BRONX 
485 Willis Avenue 
BOSTON 


Aves 96-98 Federal Street 
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(Continued from page 62) 


turn the piece over to a repair man for 
his part of the job, as the ultimate ap- 
pearance of your work depends largely 
upon the springs being firmly set 
Should the framework be loose or 
broken and the finish in bad shape, have 
him attend to this at the same time. 

As to finish, mahogany and oak re 
quire experience in staining, filling, and 
varnishing, but if the wood is walnut 
you can do it over yourself by using 
a commercial varnish remover, steel 
wool, boiled oil, floor wax, and elbow 
grease. Do only one-half the frame 
work at a time, giving it a good coat 
of the varnish remover, and after half 
an hour rub it off thoroughly with the 
steel wool, taking care to protect the 
hands with old gloves. If the old var 
nish is stubborn repeat the process and 
finish with fine sandpaper. The next 
day the wood is ready for the oil rub 
bing, to be followed twenty-four hours 
later with the wax polishing. Speaking 
frankly, this is not a pleasant task, but 
it does pay. 


The New Cover 


Granted that the filling and muslin 
cover are ship-shape and need no at- 
tention, cut the pattern as directed, fol- 
lowing with special care the cut-outs 
made for the uprights of the arms and 
back. Lay the seat cover in place and 
slip-tack. The curves and uprights will 
offer problems that are new but by no 
means difficult. Coaxing and careful 
folding are all that is necessary. Curves 
will require closer spacing of the tacks. 
Material that is thin or frays easily, 
like cretonne, damask, or rep should be 
folded in at the corners and all along 
the tacked edge; but velour or other 
fabrics should have a wedge-shaped 
piece cut out at the corners, and need 
not be turned under along the tacked 
edge, but must be neatly trimmed. 
Tipping the chair so that its back 
rests upon the seat of a straight chair 
will facilitate the work on the seat. 

Lay the cover of the back in place 


and slip-tack all around the edge, 
drawing it smoothly and not too firmly, 
as there must be some lee 


way for the buttoning. The 
tacks are not to be driven 
permanently until the but 
toning is done, as some re 
adjustment may be neces- 
sary. If the back has been 
buttoned before it is an easy 
matter to locate the places 
for the new buttons; other- 
wise you must measure the 
spaces carefully, placing al 


WA 





The corners and stitching of a 
box cover are the most difficult 
part of the work 


ternate rows of even and uneven num- 
bers (two and three, or more should the 
size of the chair demand it), and work- 
ing from the central part of the back 
outward. Do not attempt to cover the 
buttons yourself, but have them made 
from the cuttings at one of the local 
drygoods shops. Thread the upholstery 
needle with the twine, stick it through 
from the back, run it through the shank 
of a button, re-insert it in the back 
about 4” from the first stitch, and tie 
at the back with a slip knot, as illus- 
trated. Before tightening the knot in- 
sert under it a tuft of cotton, draw 
tightly, tie twice and cut, not too short. 
The buttons may all be threaded on 
first, a little slack, and the tightening 
and tying done afterward. When the 
buttons are all on, if no adjustment of 
the edge is necessary drive the tacks 
in permanently. 


Using Gimp 


After covering the arms, which offer 
no difficulties, the gimp is put on. 
Start at the back of the seat, working 
from right to left, at a corner or next 
to an upright, and after fastening the 
end slip-tack the free end of the gimp 
with a single tack as far ahead as 
the framework will permit it to lie. 
Return to the beginning and 
place the gimp tacks, driv- 
ing them permanently, spac- 
ing them 2%” apart, meas- 
uring the distance with a 
card or by counting the 
spaces of the gimp pattern. 
Place the tacks in the cen- 
ter of the gimp, except on 
the curves, where they must 
be set nearer the outer edge 

(Continued on page 70) 

















Buttons are The wupholsterer’s 
placed 5” each knot for tying 
way and sewed buttons in place 
through the filling 2 at the back is 
to the back easily acquired 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Clhe Jdeal Floor Coverings 


ELECTING the dining room silverware is a matter of 
wJ good judgment and pride. You would not think of say- 
ing “I want some knives, forks and spoons.” You would 
either ask for “Sterling” or a well-known brand in plated 
ware, both of which have stood for generations as the stand- 
wd of quality 


So in buying grass rugs, 
living room, bed room 


whether for the dining room 
no matter what room or porch—they 
have their logical place in each through all seasons—you 
should ask for and insist on getting genuine CREX rugs 


Strong in sanitary and wearing qualities—rich but not 
offensive in coloring and design—CREX rugs are a joy and 
comfort to the housewife. No beating required. Dust sifts 
through to floor. Surface dirt quickly removed with broom 
or damp cloth and light shaking 


Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of 
split or crushed straw. Buy CREX rugs that for more than 
twenty vears have graced the floors in millions of homes 
modest and pretentious alike 


CREA is The name woven 
in the side binding provides an ineffaceable identification 
mark 


easily said and easily read. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual 
colors and sizes of the three CREX weaves- 
DE LUXE, HERRINGBONE and REGULAR 


mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Simple 


as well as closer together, as in the 
illustration, which also shows how to 
turn the corners. If the gimp joins 
at a corner mitre it neatly; otherwise 
turn it straight under. In gimping the 
chair back, begin at the bottom; and 
in gimping the arms begin at the back 
inside corner. The outside of the chair 
back is best covered with the same ma- 


| terial as the front, but a good quality 


of sateen to match may be used in- 
stead, finished with the same gimp. 
The small amount of filling in the back 
does not need a muslin cover, but can 
be kept in place by the outside one. 
Use black cambric for the underside of 
the seat, and when this is on give the 
framework a final rubbing. 

Davenports and wing chairs should 
not be attempted by the amateur, but 
many other stuffed chairs and sofas, 
though presenting a bigger piece of 
work, are no more difficult than the 
armchair we have just covered. Where 
back and seat join, the goods are pushed 
down through the crevice, pulled 
smooth, and tacked or sew’ onto the 
frame at the back of the chair. If the 
old pattern is carefully followed there 
is little danger of a poor j»b 


Slip Covers 


We recently helped make attractive 
summer gowns of cretonne for half a 
dozen handsomely upholstered chairs and 
a davenport which the owner wished to 
protect from the dust and sun of sum 
mer. To help give the living room a 
lighter appearance the heavy velour por- 
tieres were replaced by hangings of 
linen-colored monk’s cloth with a broad 
band of cretonne near the bottom. The 
linen-colored cretonne was patterned in 
old blue and sage green, which harmo- 
nized with the rugs and wall. It was 
surprising to see how quickly the for- 
mality of the winter color scheme gave 
way to the refreshing informality of 
the one adopted for summer. Having 
learned how easily slip covers can be 
made, the delighted owner decided to 
make a summer set for her bedroom 
and the result was charming. 

Because of their design and cheerful 
coloring chintz, cretonne, and printed 
linen give the most interesting effect, 
but patterned self-colored Scotch linen, 
figured denim, and Victor damask are 
satisfactory, the finest, of course, being 
striped or changeable taffetas. An ex- 
tra touch can be given by piping or 
binding the seams with bias bands or 
mercerized braid which repeats one of 
the colors of the design. 

In measuring for the slip covers the 
following suggestions will be helpful. 
The dotted line in the illustration will 
show how to estimate the amount of 
material needed for a plain, full-length 
slip. With a tape measure begin at 
A and finish at F, allowing an extra 
inch at each turn (B, C, D, and E) for 
seams and at A and F.for hems. For 
the side pieces measure from H to G, 
allowing also for a seam and hem, and 
add twice this amount to the yardage 
already estimated. Sometimes the pat- 


| tern and width of the goods will per- 


mit of both side pieces being cut out 
of one width. For an arm or wing- 
chair, measure from H to the highest 
point of the arm or wing, over the top, 
and down to the seat. If you wish the 
cover to be finished with a gathered or 
pleated valance start to measure at A’ 
over back and seat to F’. For the ruf- 
fle measure the depth of the ruffle and 
calculate the amount needed by allow- 
ing 1% times around the chair for 
gathers and 2'4 times for pleats. 

If the finished slip is to be bound 
lay the goods on the chair, right side 
up; if piped or box-seamed lay it 
wrong side up. Beginning at F, lay 
the goods on the body of the chair, 
pinning it smoothly at the four corners 
of the seat and back to keep it well in 
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(Continued from page 68) 


place, and making at each angle a little 
pleat with the extra inch which was 
allowed. Remember to center the pat- 
tern, which should always run upward, 
and unless it is reversible the material 
must be cut at B and the back piece 
turned right side up. Pin firmly or 
baste along the pleated edges at E, D, 
C, and B, and then split them. Unless 
you are accustomed to fitting you 
would better make paper patterns for 
the sides before cutting the cloth, al- 
lowing a good half-inch all around for 
seams, and then cut the material and 
pin or baste it to the body of the slip- 
cover, which is now ready for stitch- 
ing. It is well not to fit the cover too 
snugly, as most goods shrink a little 
in the laundering. For over-stuffed 
pieces which have a crevice where the 
seat and back join you must leave at 
least a 4” plait to be tucked into the 
crevice. If the back of the chair is 
wider at the top than at the bottom 
an opening or placket must be made up 
the center of the back, running high 
enough to permit removal of the slip; 
otherwise the opening may be made ai 
one of the back corners, and closed with 
hooks and eyes, snaps, or tapes. In 
covering larger pieces of furniture ap- 
ply the same principles as have just 
been given for the straight-backed chair, 
except that, for a sofa or davenport 
you would have to double or treble the 
measurement from A to F, according 
to the width of the goods. 


Covers for Box Cushions 


Somewhere about the house you prob- 
ably have a chair with box cushions 
that look run down at the heel. Their 
forlorn appearance may be cheered up 
immensely by ripping 4” at the middle 
of the lower front seam and inserting 
several good handfuls of new stuffing, 
hair, tow, or excelsior. Sew up the 
opening and readjust the filling with 
a regulator. 

Maybe you want entirely new cush- 
ions for a chair or window seat and 
have the courage to make them, but do 
not know how to begin. “The way to 
begin is to begin’, so measure twice the 
length of the cushion you want to make, 
add 8” for the seams and boxing of 
the ends, and an extra half-inch per foot 
to be taken up by the buttoning. Thirty- 
six inch goods are generally wide enough 
for the top, 8” for seams and side box- 
ing, and the extra half-inch per foot for 
tufting. Cut the top piece first, allow- 
ing 4” at sides and ends and the extra 
half-inch per foot on width and length. 
Thus, for a cushion which is to measure 
2’ x 3’ when finished cut a piece 4514” 
(3’ + 8” + 1%”) x 33” (2’ + 8” 4 
1”). At each corner fold the edges to- 
gether wrong side out and at B, 4” 
from the corner A, stitch across to C. 
Trim off the extra and turn. When all 
four corners are finished baste the folds 
from C to C all the way around, and 
stitch the width of the machine foot. 
Cut the bottom %” larger all the way 
around than the finished top. Now 
turn the top wrong side out and sew 
in the bottom, leaving one end open to 
within 2” of the corners. Turn on the 
right side and box-seam the lower edg: 
and the corners. 

Another way to make a box cushion 
is to have the top and bottom pieces 
the same size and separate, joining them 
with a straight strip of 4” boxing all 
the way around, closing the latter at a 
corner, and leaving the opening tor the 
filling at one end, stitching wrong side 
out. Then turn and box-seam all the 
edges and corners. This method has 
the advantage of giving a true box- 
seam at every edge. 


The Filling and Buttons 


When you are ready for the filling, 
turn the cover wrong side out, and on 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Peterson’s Perfect Peonies 


HERE are, of course, others but there are none 
so good. 


Peterson Peonies are the triumphant result of 
a quarter of a century of enthusiastic—yes, loving 
devotion—and which has grown with the years. 


A trial order will convince you beyond ques- 
t tion that my roots are the cleanest, strongest and, 
last but not least, truest that money can buy. 


Can you afford to “experiment” when buying a 
flower that will last as long as you do—and longer? 


Special 1920 Peony Catalogue 


Beautifully illustrated from my own fields and 
flowers sent free on request. 


(Peonies must be planted in the Fall) 





George H. Peterson Burlington, Vt., June 30, 1920 


I wish to let you know that the Peonies, planted last Fall, are a 


joy to behold. There were over one hundred buds on the six plants 

Rose and Peony Box 30 before disbudding. They are much superior to other plants which 
iali ; have been in the border for four or five years, < -an heartily 
Specialist Fair Lawn, N. J. nave been in the border fo or five years, and I can heartily 


recommend your roots.—George W. Marks. 
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“The Gem” | 


Lawn 


Sprinkler 
and Stand 


A sturdy brass, non-corrod- 
ing sprinkler that will last 
a lifetime. 





yi Prepare now for Summer Lawns 


SSIS EE BRS 


To insure beautiful velvety lawns this 
season you should start sprinkling the very 
first warm day. The grass must catch an 
early start for a thick, even growth. The 
“Gem” is adjustable, sprinkles evenly over 
a wide area, e apg en ay g rien 
expensive. rice including 

stand $2.50 
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The Greenhouse of Quality 


No argument is needed to convince you that you 
ought to have a greenhouse. 
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Your Radiators Give Trouble 

Especially in the Spring ers , : ; 
The question is which greenhouse to select; a per- 
fectly simple matter to decide when you have seen 
photographs of greenhouses we have built, and 
looked over the names of their owners. 


When warm days are mixed with cold, 
causing irregular heating, your radiators 
annoy with banging and _ hissing. The 
SPECIAL LOCK SHIELD VALVE pre- 
vents this. Special adjustment lock. Con- 
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densation without leakage. $q Six for 34 They are people who buy the best the market affords, Sa 
Easily attached. Guaranteed and ]s- and their approval of the V-Bar is an endorsement 
inexpensive. Immediate delivery of which we are justly proud +4 
‘ ) 1 
A Radiator Footrail! Be 2 


—) 
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Advance sheets of our catalog on request. 


y — 


\ thought in h me comfort. The rail is at 
“tl i to lower part of radiator. Assures foot com 
fort—draw up your chair for reading or sewing 
und see! Made in nickel or oxidized Standard 
inish. Easily attached Will .° sent Length 26°’ 


sbWeess : $5.00 


BEATON & CADWELL MFG. CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plumbing Specialties 
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W. H. Lutton B R 512 Fifth Avenue 


Company, Inc. SREEN\V/HOUSES New York City 
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Flowers 


Portfolio of Designs 
Upon Request 
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Silver Vase 


Mark,H.G.M 9-20 
Chinese Chippendale 
Engraved Decoration 
Sizes & to |8 inches 











Vases Designed- 
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J. c. Caldwell & Co. 


Jewelers Silversmiths Stationers 
Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 70) 


the top, sides, and ends baste securely 
a thick layer of cotton batting, turn 
the cover and proceed to fill it with 
hair, tow, or excelsior, packing it firmly. 
Begin at the farther corners, stuffing 
each very tightly and then filling in 
between them. Continue filling from 
the sides toward the center, always 
shaking and spreading the material with 
the hands to prevent lumping, and pat- 
ting the cushion on the outside to keep 
it flat and the edges well squared. 
When no more will go in, sew up the 


seam and use the regulator. 
Now measure off for the buttons, 
placing pins where they are to go. 


Four to 5” is far enough apart, the 
distance being determined by the width 
and length of the cushion. Button 
and tie according to directions given for 
the chair back, being careful to insert 
the needle straight, working from the 
| center toward the ends and tying firmly 
and evenly. When carefully done, these 
home-made cushions will keep their 
shape for years. A second cover may 
be put over the first, and the latter then 
becomes the casing which the profes- 
sional makes as a foundation over which 
the outside cover is fitted. 


Pillows a-plenty you must have, for 
davenport, easy chairs, window seat, 
and porch. We mean the honest-to- 


The Japanese 


goodness comfortable 
fussy, round, shirred boudoir variet) 
but the fat, square ones that make 
good resting place for a weary back ; 
a tired head. They should not | 
smaller than 18” square nor larger tha 
24”. For sofa ends they may be ot 
long, 16” by 26”. They may be cov 
ered with cretonne, plain or block-prin 
linen, silk, rep, damask, velour, tapestry) 
or a handsome embroidered square, ac 
cording to the furniture with whic! 
they are to associate. On a plain day 
enport it is better to use cushions o 
figured material the colors of whic! 
harmonize with the covering; while o: 
a tapestry covered piece the plain pil 
lows should be a color which harmon 
izes with it. In making the pillow 
covers stitch around all four corners 
leaving the opening at the middle o/ 
the side or end and blindstitch it. Th: 
edges may be piped, bound, box-seamed, 
or corded. 

In all upholstery work it is very im 
portant that in piecing material the 
design should be perfectly matched and 
the nap run the same way. Therefore, 
in estimating the amount needed, espe 
cially if the figure is large, allow some 
thing extra. Certain large set patterns 
must be centered on the seat and back, 
which calls for generous measurement 
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Tea Ceremony 


(Continued from page 35) 


urbanity, purity, courtesy, and im- 
perturbability—and little as such a cult 
seemed adapted to military men, it 
nevertheless received its full elaboration 
under the feudal system 


The Early Ceremony 


In the Ashikaga Period the guests 
who had assembled for the Cha-no-yu 


partook first of a repast, following 
which they were conducted into the 
| garden to contemplate its beauties, 


thence to the arbor-room of the Tea 
| Ceremony. On the walls of the arbor 
hung paintings by celebrated Chinese 
artists—it must be remembered that 
Chinese art has always been held as 
classic by the Japanese—and a bronze 
flower vase stood on a brocade covered 
table while a brass incense burner was 
upon another. The sliding screens of 
the arbor bore other paintings, mostly 
in the Chinese style. Other incense 
burners, boxes of red (Tsuishii) and 
black (Tsuikoku) and a tea-caddy of 
Chinese make were also in place. After 
the guests were seated on the mats, the 
Master of the Cha-no-yu brewed and 
served the tea. Perfect order and no 
confusion accompanied the operation. 
After all had tasted the tea, competi- 
tions in tea-tasting were held. 

In later times the Buddhist paint- 
ings of the Ashikaga Tea Ceremony gave 
place, more often than not, to secular 
works of art and to kakemono by Japa- 
nese artists. In later periods if a Cha- 
no-yu host could include a single arti- 
cle descended from the Ashikaga Period 
great was his joy in producing it for 
the inspection of his guests. The tea 
arbor of Ashikaga was supplanted by 
special tea rooms in the house. 


In the Tea Arbor 


James Lord Bowes says in his volume 
on Japanese Pottery “a small garden 
would be arranged so as to resemble 
as closely as possible a natural land- 
scape, to give the idea of the feeling 
of peaceful seclusion which has always 


been associated with the ceremony. 
When the guests were assembled the 
house was kept entirely quiet, the 


servants being sent away, and the mas- 
ter of the house himself waiting upon 
the guests and preparing tea. The for- 


mer, leaving their swords outside the 
house, would be welcomed by the mas- 
ter, who would arrange the various 
utensils required. While he prepared 
the tea with water boiled the previous 
day, the guests were allowed to inspect 
the various implements—the box con- 
taining perfumes to be thrown upon the 
charcoal fire, the tea-bowls, etc. The 
tea used was in powder, and was pre- 
pared both as a thick (Koi-cha) and as 
a thin (Usa-cha) beverage, and the most 
minute and exact instructions are set 
forth for its preparation. All the vari- 
ous implements had their prescribed 
uses set forth, and when the tea was 
made, it was drunk in accordance with 
rules which were observed with the 
greatest exactitude. When the host had 
prepared the beverage, the principal 
guest approached and received the cup 
[bowl] from him; this he carried to his 
place, expressing respectful thanks to 
the master for the honor done him, and 
at the same time apologizing to the as- 
sembled Chajin [Tea Ceremony guests] 
for taking the first sip; he would then 
admire the color and consistency of the 
tea, and, after quietly and thoughtfully 
tasting it two or three times, pass it on 
to his neighbor. In this way the cup 
passed from Chajin to Chajin, until 
it was returned to the hand of the 
master, who would place it in the bag 
from which it was taken.” 

From this we see that the Cha-no-yu 
was not a tea-guzzling bout, but rather 
an assembling for intellectual pastime 
initiated by the performance of a rite 
that symbolized much to the Japanese 
mind. An anonymous Japanese writer 
has said “Tea has a taste of a mellow, 
yet astringent quality. These character- 
istics correspond to the basis of the 
Zen sect. Religion has its basis in con- 
templation, and yet sight, taste, scent, 
oral sensation—all these faculties are 
connected with contemplation. 

“In one sense, the Tea Ceremony may 
apparently be regarded as one which 
secularized and rather deteriorated 
sacred religion. But on the other hand 
is not the Tea Ceremony a kind of es- 
thetic culture which popularized the 
profound and lofty spirit of the Zen 
sect? In the Ashikaga Period especially 

(Continued on page 74) 
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TYRINGDALE FURNITURE 


An interesting Booklet on decorative furniture 
will be sent on application. Specify Booklet B 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 
Will Last a Lifetime 


DISTINCTIVE MODELS 
for Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


By patronizing a Shop that Specializes 
in Reed Furniture you have the. advan- 
tages of Exclusiveness, Unusual Designs, 
Preeminence in Quality, and Reliability. 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 



























We 
“‘As Neat As Wax’’ 
is the home where Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax is used upon furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax is the ideal furniture polish—but it 
does more than merely polish—it renders 
the same service as a piece of plate glass 
over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


JOHN SON'S 


Paste - Lieuid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax saves much of 














the time now spent in mopping and clean- 4 
ing, and takes the drudgery from dusting. La {i} 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax has a form for ee 
every use: ‘4 
Paste—The perfect floor polish — wood, ri 
linoleum or tile, hia 
Liquid—For polishing furniture, woodwork, ey 
leather goods and automobiles PVE 


Powdered—For a perfect dancing surface. He tAY 
My 14 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is ready 








James McCulcheon | [> 
& Co. | 
Fifth Venue } 


Vou ork bi 


Jall and Winter hy 
Catalogue | 


19020-1021 








Thirty-two pages of sterling values —all 
from ‘‘The Linen Store’ — all selected with 
utmost care from our comprehensive stocks. 


Here is the McCutcheon Illustrated Fall and 
Winter Catalogue No. 44—a book of genuine 
delight to the discriminating shopper. 


Occupying eight pages are illustrations por- 
traying widely varied types of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 


Then seven pages of exceptionally attractive, 

| yet moderately priced, Table Linens includ- 
ing Damask Linens, and lovely Fancy 
Linens. 


Immediately following, are three pages of 
Household Linens of standard McCutcheon 
values and exceptionally moderate prices. 


* Pages of New Neckwear, Sweaters, Lingerie, 
Negligees, Knit Underwear, Hosiery, Laces 
and Embroidery, Dress Fabrics, and for the 
little folks, Underwear, Dresses and Suits. 
Then, finally, a page of Haberdashery, espe- 
cially selected for the very particular man. 


Send for the New Catalogue No. 44 to- 


day. It will solve many shopping problems. 
| Mailed, free of course, at your request. 


| James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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The Japanese Tea Ceremony 


House & Garden 
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the direct contact between them is un- 
deniable. In modern times the relation 
does not necessarily exist, but indirectly 
one is in touch with the other.” 


A Tea Drama 


Okakura-Kakuzo writes (The Book 
of Tea) “The tea-room was an oasis in 
the dreary waste of existence, where 
weary travelers could meet to drink 
from the common spring of art-appreci- 
ation. The ceremony was an impro- 
vised drama, whose plot was woven 
about tea, the flowers and the paint- 
ings. Not a color to disturb the tone 
of the room, not a sound to mar the 
rhythm of things; not a gesture to ob- 
trude upon the harmony, not a word to 
break the unity of the surroundings, all 
movements to be performed simply and 
naturally—such were the aims of the 
tea-ceremony.” Again this author writes 
“Manifold indeed have been the con- 
tributions of the tea-masters to art. 
They completely revolutionized the 
classical architecture and interior deco- 
ration. .. . All the celebrated gardens 
of Japan were laid out by the tea- 
masters. Our pottery would probably 
never have attained its high quality of 
excellence if the tea-masters had not 
lent to it their inspiration, the manu- 
facture of the utensils used in the tea 
ceremony calling forth the utmost ex- 
penditure of ingenuity on the part of 
our ceramists. .. . Many of our textile 
iabrics bear the names of tea-masters 
who conceived their color and design. 
It is impossible indeed fo find any de- 
partment of art in which the tea-mas- 
ters have not left marks of their genius. 
In painting and lacquer it seems almost 
superfluous to mention the immense 
service they have rendered.” 


For Collectors 


Collectors of Japanese art objects will 
find many beautiful pieces connected 
with the Cha-no-yu still attainable. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and San Francisco are 
excellent browsing grounds, and the 
great public sales of oriental art objects 
held in New York throughout each sea- 
son for which carefully prepared de- 
scriptive catalogues go out in advance 
to permit the bidding by mail of dis- 
tant collectors often disperse collections 
that contain Cha-no-yu treasures which 
chance so often places within the pos- 
sibilities of a moderate purse. The 
Japanese Nihon Fuzoki Shi gives the 
following list of Cha-no-yu utensils of 
special importance: Cha-ire, Tea-jar; 
Cha-ire Fukuro, Silk bag for enclosing 
the tea-par; Cha-sen, the Tea-whisk; 
Haboki, the Feather Brush; Kogo, In- 
cense Box; Gotoku, Kettle-holder; Hai- 
no-Nabe, Ash-box; Cha-wan, Tea Bowl; 
Ido-cha-wan, also Tea Bowl; Tem- 
moku, a large Tea Bowl; Fukusa, Silk 
Cover; Cha-kin, Tea Napkin; Chasazi 
or Chahi, a spoon-shaped Tea-measure ; 
Hishaku, Water-dipper; Hibashi, Fire 
Tongs, used like chop-sticks; Kwan, 
Split Rings to lift the kettle; Kama, 
Kettle; Furo, Stove used in summer; 
Mizu-zashi, Fresh-water Jar; Haijo, 
Tool used in arranging the ashes with 
a surface pattern; Chizukei, Bamboo 
Flower-stand; Kake Hana Ike, Hang- 


ing Flower-basket; Jizai, Pot-hook for 
suspending kettle above the fire; Kama- 
shiki, Bamboo Mat’ for the kettle; 
Setto, Cover for the Stove; Kankei, 
Lamp-stand; Ro, Fireplace Iron Frame, 
for winter use; Sumi-tori, Charcoal 
basket; Sukia Ando, Paper Lantern; 
Mizu Koboshi, Waste Basin; Cha-usu, 
Tea-mill. Of course, the collector will 
turn to the Tea-jars, Tea-bowls, Lacquer 
Boxes, Bronze Vases and Incense-burn- 
ers for his field. 


Japanese Pottery 


The Japanese pottery is most varied. 
Mr. Charles Holme says “Some wares, 
such as the ancient ones of Shigaraki 
and Iga, are fashioned in an earth al- 
most as coarse as fine gravel. Others, 
such as those of Satsuma and Isé, are 
of great fineness, and the porcelain of 
Hirado is justly celebrated for the ex- 
treme delicacy of its paste. The Raku 
ware of Kyoto is somewhat soft and 
tender, while the products of the Bizen 
province have an almost metallic hard- 
ness ...the soft paste of the Raku 
bowls, destined to contain hot tea, and 
by the custom of the Cha-no-yu to be 
clasped in both hands in the act of 
drinking, is especially suitable, being a 
feeble conductor of heat, to the pur- 
pose required. A bowl made of it 
could not fail to be much more agree- 
able in use than one of porcelain; and, 
moreover, it would retain the heat in 
the liquid for a much longer period. 
The remarkable hardness of Bizen stone- 
ware adapts it to use as incense-burners 
or pots to contain fire, and it is there- 
fore often employed for that purpose. 
... It is a noteworthy fact that on 
most examples of old Japan ware, how- 
ever they might be otherwise enameled 
or decorated, certain portions were left 
uncovered, so as to expose the earth of 
which they were composed. This is 
especially the case in jars and bowls 
used in the Tea Ceremony. The glaze 
upon these was usually so applied as 
to leave bare the lower exterior part of 
the vessel. This method had two ad 
vantages: the bottom of the object was 
kept clear of the irregularities that 
would be caused by the uneven running 
of the glaze upon it, and it permitted 
the earth to be inspected and criticized 
by the guests—an important part of 
the ceremony.” 


Korean Pottery 


The Japanese have always valued 
the early Korean potteries most highly, 
and the collector will, of course, hope 
to add some examples of such wares to 
the Japanese wares of Iga, Kydto, Sat- 
suma, Seto and Soma. Even in the 
time of Taiko Hideyoshi a sum amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars was not 
thought too high a price to pay for 
some rare Tea Bowl of Seto Ware, and 
still greater prices were then paid for 
rare Korean bowls. 

An outline of the various sorts of 
ceramic wares of Japan cannot well be 
given here within the limits of this 
article; the writer’s intention has only 
been to suggest to the lover of things 
beautiful the wealth of interest to be 
found in the art objects of the Japanese 
Tea Ceremony. 
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Famous Stars in Your Home 
On “Safety Standard” Film 


Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Wm. S. Hart, Charles Ray, Constance and 
Norma Talmadge, and many other famous stars 
in thousands of the 

world’s best films which 

you can secure on Pathé- 

scope “Safety Standard” 

film through Pathéscope 

Film Exchanges and 

show at home with the 

Pathéscope Projector. 


Celluloid Films 
are DANGEROUS 


State, Municipal and In- 
surance restrictions re- 

uire a FIRE-PROOF 

nclosing Booth for any 
projector using Celluloid Films and _ violators 
are often penalized. 
BUT the Underwriters’ Laboratories put ‘their 
label on both the Pathéscope Projector and Pathé- 
scope Film, “ENCLOSING BOOTH NOT RE- 
QUIRED,” because they are SAFE. This Pro- 
jector is so exquisitely built that its pictures 
amaze expert critics. Yet it is so simple that 
anybody can operate it. No licensed operator is 
required. Attach it to any light socket and press 
the button. 


(A Hint: You can make your own Motion 
Pictures with a Pathéscope Camera) 
Descriptive literature on request 
The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
WILLARD B. COOK, President 
Suite 1828, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in principal cities 
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Flickerless’SAFETY STANDARD’ MotionPicture Proiector ||| 


fill 


BENGAL: 
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IRIENTAL RUGS | MacBRIDE 
oY AF eats TE Lee | “THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES” 


NOW AT 


9 EAST S41ru ST., N. Y. 


Interiors Ae ) Ye: Reproductions 
Furniture , et AS Lamps 
Antiques Pan. : Fabrics 
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Beauty of coloring and design—richness of a . “Be i nat — ats m “at ef) allay 
texture and guaranteed service; ata sixth ; ™ ; . ate ¥ %. V4 


P, B Aye 
of the cost of the original studies— PAS sel® | aa : vil} 
? 


Woven entirely in one piece 
embody the spiritand atmosphere of the Orient 
Portfolio of color plates and 
dealer's name sent upon request 
JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Ave., New York 


5.50 eee 65,00 
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A Home sithout 
of . whe Withut «a Venti- 


Kitchen Ventilater 
filed with later greasy fumes 
i; me “ 
‘ J from the sitchen 
ing owders 


float through every 
room 
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The marble top table and chairs here are finished in white 
enamel, a good kitchen color 


Furnishing Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 57) 





A New Day in the Kitchen 
—and the Home 


Protect the fine things in your home now being 
soiled by the grease-carrying fumes that cooking 
daily sends through your home—even past closed 
doors —laying a-film for destroying dust.on your 
decorations, pictures, curtains, walls, etc. Pre- 
serve their fresh cleanliness by installing an 





Learn the comfort — the joy — of working in a 
kitchen where the air is always clean, always 
fresh with abcunding energy — free from the 
taint and discomfort of cooking odors, smokey and 
steamy air — the new day of lighter housework. 


Moderate in price. [Easily installed in part of 
window or in wall. Connected with any elec- 
tric light socket. Costs but a cent an hour. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Go today to your hardware store or electrical 
dealer and see the Ilg Kitchen Ventilator in oper- 
ation: or write us direct for illustrated literature. 
The lig is the only ventilating fan with the fully 
enclosed self-cooled motor—used in thousands of 
restaurants, hotels, homes, offices, stores, factories, 
etc. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 


162 Whiting Street - Chicago, Illinois 











and pine for the cheaper kinds of top. 

The marble top table is the royal 
pastry table, which, of course, though 
not a luxury, is an extra table. Fancy 
a seven foot marble slab 2%” thick! 
Isn't it like an Alma Tadema concep- 
tion! The pastry table usually has a 
rack of some sort beneath it, either 
slatted or solid. This rack may be half 
shelf and half electric plate warmer. 
In smaller homes the pastry tdble of 3’ 
length is most convenient with a some- 
what thinner marble top or glass top. 

The top of the cook’s table is some- 
times divided into two parts, one part 
made of marble or glass for pastry work 
and the other part of polished wood 
for ordinary pursuits. This effects the 
saving of a table if the cooks do not 
squabble or if there is but one cook 
and little room! 

The cook’s table is placed opposite 


the range and has a 
attached. 

The legs of most of these high-grade 
tables are tipped with metal to keep 
them unspotted from the washings of 
the floor. The trimmings, too, are of 
the same metal, formerly called German 
silver. 

It would not be a bad idea to have 
a metallic tip of some sort put on the 
legs of the less expensive tables, to 
keep them from wearing and to main 
tain a rigidity well beloved in tables 
For there is no happiness in table tip 
ping outside of the spiritual seance! 


Kitchen Cabinets 


7’ high pot rack 


A kitchen cabinet is a thing of duty 
and a joy forever. It is first cousin to 
the table and really is but the tabk 
extended and expanded into drawers 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Space prevents showing all the various kinds 

of cabinets. This design is of wood, with 

round corners and an enamel table top. 
Courtesy of Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 
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KAUFFMAN 
Radiator Shields 


will 
PROTECT DECORATIONS 
and 
ADD to the APPEARANCE 
of YOUR ROOMS 







Thousands 
in use. 


They catch 
the dust and 
hold it. 


Adds 
humidity 
also if you 
want it. 


GLASS, 
MARBLE, 
OR 
METAL 
TOPS 


KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ST. LOUIS . USA. 
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S Cut the High 
Wee Cost of Cooking 


with the 


D plex-_ 
Alda 
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three-fuel DUPLEX ALCAZAR Range to solve the 

problem of better, quicker, easier cooking at less fuel 
cost. 
The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is the original two-ranges-in- 
one. It is a remarkable fuel saver because it burns gas 
and coal or wood, singly or together, and can be instantly 
changed from one to the other. And the substantial saving 
shows in reduced gas and coal bills. 


CC thres- housewives are turning to the economical 














Besides, with a DUPLEX ALCAZAR your kitchen will 
be comfortable the year ‘round. In summer, to keep cool, 
cook with gas. In winter, for warmth, use coal or wood. 

Ask your dealer to show you the DUPLEX ALCAZAR 
that should be in your kitchen. 

For sections where gas is not to be had, there 
is a@ DUPLEX ALCAZAR now for OIL and 
COAL and WOOD, Write for our literature. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
110 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Your Servants Could Tell You 


NCLUDE a 

Kernerator in 
the plans for your 
and 
your maids _ will 
tell you that dis- 
posing of house- 
hold waste by 
burning is by far 
the better 


new home, 





way. 
Equipped with Kernerator 
Residence of W. F. Wallace, Winnetka, Til. 

Architects: "Brown & Wolcott 





Built-in-the-Chimney 


abolishes unsightly refuse cans. It destroys without odor or 
expense, kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, paper boxes, faded 
flowers, rags. Requires no fuel other than the dry waste that 
is thrown in a handy kitchen hopper. It dries the wet waste 
so it can burn. Bottles, tin cans and »xther non-combustible 
materials are also disposed of. 

It is built at the base of the chimney when the building is erected and 
requires little extra masonry. 

The Kernerator is found in 85% of all 
new apartment houses and fine resi- 
dences in communities where we are 
established. 


SANITAR Y—ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT—ODORLESS 


If you are building, ask your architect or 
send postal for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
609 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















THE MAGIC of a TURNED FAUCET 


Where a 


[JOFF 
Instantaneous 
Automatic Water Heater 


is part of the equipment is expressed by 
unlimited quantities of HOT water—in- 
stantly—automatically. 


A turn of the faucet, and lo!—hot blue 
flames from the Hoffman Bunson burner 
envelop the copper tubing and fresh hot 
water begins to flow that very second— 
continuing as long as the faucet is turned 
on, 








Turn off the faucet and the gas is automatically shut off 
the flames extinguished. You pay for the gas that is used in 
heating the water only—not in keeping it hot as in the old, 
expensive tank system. 


The Hoffman patent thermostatic control prevents overheat- 
ing and insures fresh hot water. 


Every Hoffman heater is guaranteed. There is a size for A 
every purpose, from the cottage-garage -apartment types 
to the largest heaters for big residences and institutions The 
The Hoffman Water Heater was the only water heater 7 Woman 
that secured an award at the Panama Pacific Inter- one te ns: 
national Exposition. 


Hoffman engineers will be 
your heating problems—simply 
attached coupon. 


P 
. . Lorain, Ohie. 
interested in 7 0 
; . ‘lease send me your 
mail the a booklet No obligation 


y 4 WER cb cccncecccesctccocdes 
a 
The Hoffman Heater Co. ar WE ks sn tictedvine set 
BND che cde cbedds cvcceoesecetitécosanck 
Lorain, Ohio aR 
4 ins ckkthnine regabananededdawianectea 
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, Please also send me the name of nearest dealer 














































Rlectric, Gasolene Gas and Wood Range 
designed and built for W ©. Leiblin, 


Congress Lake, Ohio 


Are You Satisfied 
With Your Kitchen Range? 


Is the 
heat distributed equally on all sides of the oven, insuring 
uniformly cooked and appetizing looking food? Is your 
‘y to clean and does it give you satisfactory re- 


Does the fire start quickly and burn evenly? 


ranyue ¢ 
sults at a low fuel cost 


Deane French. Range 


does not look like the ordinary kitchen range 
to your kitchen. It has no needless iancy work that takes valuable 
time to clean. Refuse cannot gather under the range for the angle 
base rests squarely on the hearth and stray drafts cannot cool the 
\ Deane Range requires a surprisingly small amount of 
fuel. This saving alone soon helps to pay for it 

Deane Ranges are designed specially to meet your personal 
requirements, The number of persons to be served, the fuels most 
easily obtainable and the space available all are considered. The 
ranges are sturdily built of Armco rust-resisting iron in a manner 
t useful career. If they cost more 


It gives distinction 


ovens 


to insure the longest possible 
they are easily worth the difference 

These features are to be found in all Deane Ranges whether they 
are heated by coal, wood, electricity, gas, natural gas, gasolene gas, 
or any combination of these fuel 

Stop to consider how much more home comfort you would enjoy 
if you had the right kitchen range. Outline your requirements and 
we will gladly make recommendations and will send you our book 
let “The Heart of the Home Use the attached coupon. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 
COUPON 185 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
263-265 West 36th St., New York. 
lease send me The Heart of the Hom 


How many in famil 


Do you entertain extens 

What fuels are ava ble 

Floor apace available for range 
Name 
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A special sink cabinet provides space for soap and brushes. It is 
made in the same general style as the unit cabinets 


Furnishing Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 76) 


and shelves and closets. It signifies the 
demand of the modern housewife for a 
shipshape tool chest with all the ma- 
terials ready to her hand, so that there 
may be no reaching, stretching, or re- 
lay races around the kitchen in the 
preparation of the recurring daily meals. 

For the most part these cabinets are 
movable. That is, they are not built 
into the walls of the room. At present, 
however, architects are planning for 
them as stationary and essential parts 
of the kitchen equipment. 


Materials 


Steel and wood are the materials out 
of which the cabinet is made. The 
steel ones are better in many ways than 
the wooden types because they are 
easier to clean and are more protected 
against vermin. However, the wooden 
cabinets which are built with rounded 
corners are a close second to the steel 
cabinet, since these corners cannot be- 
come a receptacle for food waste and 
are practically vermin proof. Wooden 
cabinets are finished in a hard enamel 
paint and can be washed with impunity. 

Some kitchen cabinets are equipped 
with a rolling door which folds up- 
wards; others have swinging doors. The 
swinging door, although it extends into 
the room a few inches, has the con- 
venience of being able to hold extra 
little racks for extra little things, such 
as small bottles, market lists, and the 
like. 

Never fill your cabinet too full of 
things, as they are prone to fall down 
and jangle the nerves of the worker, 
thus really defeating the purpose for 
which the cabinet is built, which is 
maximum convenience. 

In the illustration you can see the 
arrangement of one kitchen cabinet, 
which will give you a general idea of 
their general scope. 

Besides the table top, which is used 


LONE ICME 
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as a moulding board, there are places 
for the flour bin, sugar container, bread 
cake, pots, pans, rolling pin, cutlery 
jars, dishes, marketing slips, and even 
the favorite cook book. 

The kitchen cabinet is a boon to the 
small housekeeper and is becoming so 
appreciated for its concentration of work 
and saving of steps that even the owners 
of large homes insist on installing it 
That is why architects are including 
the kitchen cabinet in their plans. It 
means a saving of 75% of toil and 
thus becomes a factor in making ser 
vants willing to stay with you. Where 
there are no servants employed Mrs 
Wife gets the benefit! 

There are many smaller cabinets on 
the market. The sink closet, which 
contains all the sink soap, swabs and 
brushes, a real convenience indeed, as 
is the long and narrow broom closet, 
for brooms and cleaning materials. Un- 
til the housewife has her brooms prop- 
erly garaged her nerves never will be 
entirely rested. 

Dealers and manufactures are ready, 
in fact, to make any sort of cabinet for 
you if they are not in stock. Don’t be 
bashful, get what you need for your 
kitchen—but never get more than you 
can use. 

Small neat white cabinets are made, 
to fit corners as well as flat spaces, and 
give the kitchen the efficient, clean 
look of the laboratory. 


Shelving Units 


Steel shelving and built-in kitchen 
cabinets are growing more and more 
popular. Stationary shelves, built once 
and for all, can be instailed, or you 
can begin with a few units and as you 
require more they can be bolted on to 
what you have, just like sectional book 
cases. 

These shelves are covered with three 

(Continued on page 82) 





The kitchen stool 
should be not less 
4 than 24” high 
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Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies in every color are 
permanently beautiful. Choose 
whatever colors you wish, hang 
the draperies at your sunniest 
windows; they will not fade, 
and they can be washed and 
hung up again as colorful 
as new. 


—for every room and every 
purpose. It is not enough to 
merely ask for Sunfast goods, 
be sure you specify Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies, 
and insist on seeing the Orinoka 
tag, attached to every bolt, 
with this guarantee : 

“These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the sun- 
light or from washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby authorized to re- 


place them with new goods or 
refund the purchase price”’. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies come in a wide va- 
riety of weaves, patterns and 
colors—striped, figured, plain 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, New York 





oka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


A Cross-Road at Rosedale 


Nurseries 


EVERGREENS 


Are Ever Beautiful 


NOW is the time and Rosedale is the place to buy your evergreens 
for August and September planting. If you have never bought here, 
your tree-wise friends will explain why you should. They will tell 
you that our many-times-transplanted trees have masses of fibrous 
roots. 

You may choose from our seventy varieties just the right ones to 
beautify that bare spot in your landscape. In spite of the frenzy 

of increasing costs, we still adhere to our motto: 


“Prices as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality” 


Plant Rosedale Peoriies This Fall 


Enjoy a month of beautiful bloom every year by 
selecting Rosedale Peonies in early, mid-season and 
late varieties. Specia Catalog of Peonies and other 
Perennials now ready. 





ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Home of Well-Grown Evergreens 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Box H 
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BLUEBERRIES 


Sturdy Nursery Grown Plants 








Dreer’s 
Reliable Spring - Blooming 
Bulbs 


O NOT miss the joy of having 

a bed or border of Bulbs 
next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
as early as you can and success is 
certain. 

We import the very highest grades 
of the finest varieties and offer in our 
\utumn Catalogue splendid collec- 
tions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies, etc., etc. 

Che Fall is also the time to set out 
Roses, Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Catalogue 
ilso gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, 

indow garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


Henry A. Dreer 


CONLONOERA TEN ETE ED eteaentsaeNTe 











for October Shipment 


The Blueberry, although among the finest of 
fruits and the finest of all berries, for pies, is 
almost unknown in the average garden. This 
is due to the scarcity of nursery grown plants, 
the only kind that transplant easily. 


We have to offer this fall some excellent nur- 
sery grown plants—ideal for successful re- 
sults in the home garden. The plants are 
very hardy, rapid growers and heavy bearers. 
Blueberries can be planted most successfully 
in the autumn 


The flavor of the Blueberry is almost impos- 
sible of description. The Blueberry is in a 
class by itself, with its delicious melting flesh, 
full of rich creamy juice and a delicate wild 
taste all its own. Next summer when you 
are eating luscious Blueberry pies made from 
berries picked from your own bushes you 
will appreciate the wisdom of planting Blue 


berries 


CULTURE: Blueberries do best when the soil in which they are planted is 
slightly acid. Partly rotted oak leaves give an acid property to the soil. Mulch 
your plants with these at least once a year and cultivate some of the leaves into the 


soil itself. Sulphate of Ammonia and acid phosphates are the two best chemical 
fertilizers to use 
























Write today for our illustrated Fall Catalogue, describing Blue- 
berries; also fruit trees, shrubs, ornamentals and evergreens 


J. G. Mayo & Co. 


800 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 
















































































MERICAN Mag- 
nestone Stucco opens 
( a new realm in distinctive 
building This wonderful 
material offers untold varie- 
gation olf artistic construc- 
ymbined with permanency and 


tion 
enduring beauty. 


Fire cannot harm it. Water cannot de- 
cay or cause disintegration. Unaffected 
by expansion or contraction 


\merican Magneston Stucco admits 
wonderful color combinations and effects 
both for old and new buildings 

( orveult Al wchitect and building ma 
lealer or write us about wide variety of American 
Ml agnestone looring, Plaster or Stucco finishes 


“ piarnung your new horn und estate 










AMERICAN 





MAGNESTONE 





American Magnestone Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 





























House & Garden 


Furnishing Your Kitchen 
(Continued from page 78) 


coats of enamel baked on steel and are even the couch are real comfort factors. 
very durable, having the same qualities However, this type of room is not be- 
as the good table:—rigidity, non-ab- ing considered here. 
sorptiveness, and ease in cleaning. In the kind of kitchen we are fur- 
They are the parallel of the steel nishing the ordinary modified Windsor 
filing case in the office—and that is chair is as good a model as any we 
another sign that the kitchen is be- know, and can and should be finished 
coming as systematic as the business to match the rest of the kitchen. 
sanctum. Just as soon as the home ap- The stool is most convenient and 
proximates the efficiency and standard- should be about 24” in height, because 
ization of the office, just so soon will a worker can work efficiently while 
the servant problem cease to be. But sitting on this. 
we are not discussing the millennium The chair step-ladder is convenient 
in this article. in rooms that have had to build high 
The shelves can be made with or shelves for sufficient storage room, lack 
without doors. Of course doors are a of space being the only excuse for such 
little help in the fight against dust, yet unreachable shelves. 
even they are not infallible enemies of There is, too, the ladder-stool, which 
this household nuisance. serves the same purpose as this chair 
Very often under the shelves the step-ladder combination. 
plate warmer and the refrigerator are The little wooden step is a conveni- 
placed. Their close proximity shows ence if perchance the kitchen maid is 
that the refrigerator is insulated against not an Amazon and needs a few more 
the heat and the plate warmer is in- inches added to her, or if the cook hap- 
sulated against the cold. This is really pens, too, not to be of heroic mould. 


an object lesson in the possible self- In small kitchens the settle-table is 
identification of good apparatus. a convenience. For when a bench is 

This arrangement will work well both needed it can be used as a bench, and 
in the pantry and in the kitchen. presto! when a table is needed, it is 


Wooden shelves are less expensive quickly changed into a table—the two 
than the steel ones, but require careful things taking but the space of one. 
attention, frequent cleaning, and new Mats 
coverings at intervals. 

. Stone, composition, tile, and even 

Plate Warmers wood floors are often very trying to 

in speaking about the above luxurious the feet and back of the kitchen deni- 
pastry and cook’s tables, we touched on zens. A strip or two of linoleum or 
the matter of plate warmers. cork is a great relief as it adds to the 

In small homes plate warming is ac- unrelenting floor a little elasticity and 
complished by ovens, oven tops, or resiliency which takes the strain off the 
warming plates arranged above the feet and makes for comfort and ease. 
ovens or stove. In larger homes, how- These materials are the best, for they 
ever, where guests are many and often are washable and non-absorbent, and 
and plates and dishes multitudinous, they add rather than detract from the 
the electric plate warmer has come to beauty of the surroundings. If strips 
do the work. are not usable, mats can be bought or 

It may be under a table, as we have made for the space to be filled. 
seen above or it may be a separate Matching Up 
entity. 

The doors of the plate warmer are It is quite as possible to have uni- 
generally of the sliding variety and formity in your kitchen as well as in 
are of a special make of iron, trimmed your other rooms. Even if the kitchen 
with steel or white metal. The in- must be fixed up after the architect has 
terior of the warmer is perfectly in- done his worst, you can at least have 
sulated with asbestos and other ma- the same color scheme throughout. 
terials. It does not warm the kitchen There are on the market today kitchen 
This is proved by the possibility of its furnishings to suit every pocket, so 
being placed next to a refrigerator with- there is really little excuse for a kitchen 
out any bad results to the ice. to look heterogeneous and messy. Fur- 

There is a little ruby pilot light which nishing a kitchen is a most tempting 
tells you if the electricity is on or off, problem, especially with not too full a 
thus obviating the chance of unneces- purse. The trouble is mostly that peo- 
sary heat getting out when one wishes ple who know nothing about a kitchen 
to find out whether the warmer is func- always furnish it, because it is con- 
tioning or not. sidered easy. It isn’t easy. Even after 

The electric warmer usually stands a the furnishings are bought if they are 
little higher than a table, but does not not placed right they are of as little 
alter the size of the table when built value as if they did not exist. 
underneath it. Little has been accomplished in these 

— . articles published every month by 
Chairs and Stools House & Garpen if the reader has not 

Since the kitchen is in no way a learned from them that in getting 
lounge, the chair in the kitchen is really household apparatus the first and great 
only another tool to assist in the work demand is: Know your manufacturer 
or possibly to permit a few moments And the second is as important: Buy 
of relaxation. Of course, it is quite the best you can afford after the most 
obvious that in some kitchens which careful thought, and be very sure 
are a combination sitting room, living where it is going to be placed when 
room and dining room, the chair and you get it. 


Growing Your Own Orchids 


(Continued from page 47) 


doors admit all the air necessary in the used to bring up the temperature after 
winter. But in larger houses, even ven- sundown. During the day the sun itself 
tilation must be provided for in the will furnish the additional heat. 

way of a small window in an unexposed The accommodation of the plants is 
section of the house which can be raised the next important step, and means of 
and lowered easily. When a sun parlor hanging plants as near the surface of 
or conservatory, because of its exposed the glass as possible should be provided. 
position in relation to the regular as it is essential that they be given all 
dwelling, cannot retain a night tempera- the sunlight possible. In a standard hot- 
ture as high as 45°, an oil lamp can be (Continued on page 84) 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


Artistry that is creative becomes power stored up in the article 
of furniture in which it is expressed. We see the force of it at 
work in each person who comes in contact with a beautifully 
planned room. It is constantly contributing satisfaction and giv- 
ing impulses of pleasure that are positive and in the truest sense 
animating. 
Put thought and artistry into your rooms. Plan your furniture 
and fabrics so that they will present a unity of appeal DANERSK 
FURNITURE is devised according to fine traditions of the past 
and each selection is finished for those who use it. To city 
dwellers it brings charm and good cheer to the apartment. 
Buy through your dealer, decorator or direct. 

Send for The Danersk—A-9. 
Beautiful sets done in with our own importations 
woth glazed , on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West 
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ndividualism- 
in Good Jurniture 


—should combine dis- 
tinctive beauty with 
solid comfort. 

This low, broad, softly-cushion- 
ed, armchair and ottoman are 
built to satisfy both the physical 
well-being and the aesthetic 
sense of the most exacting pur- 
chaser of The Elgin A. Simonds 
Company furniture. 

Exhibited at all highest grade 

furniture stores, 
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SYRACUSE New YorK 
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ROOKWOOD PANELS AND POTTERY 


The range and variety in color and form that are charac- 
teristic of Rookwood Faience and Pottery make possible 
novelty and interest in the embellishment of the home. 





Many small articles of beauty are made at 
the Rookwood Potteries. Write for literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Antique Louis XV Armchair 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


33 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Washington, D.C.—808 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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Attractive 


Home Lighting 


These charming fixtures are quite 
in the spirit of the Old Masters 
Designed to harmonize with furni 
ture and decorations of the Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Eigh 


teenth Century periods 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Meriden 


onnecticul 
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House & Garden 


Own Orchids 


(Continued from page 82) 


house, orchids of the Odontoglossum 
species are placed in the coolest part of 
the house, while the Cattleya and 
Laelia, which require more heat, are 
placed on the stagings- where the 
warmth of the sun is stronger. Still 
other more delicate species arc hung 
close to the glass. This same arrange- 
ment can be reproduced in the sun par- 
lor. Cool plants can be placed in that 
section of the parlor receiving less sun 
heat and other varieties hung from the 
wood frames holding the glass in that 
section where the sun lasts longest. 

In the hot summer months, however, 
the sun is much too hot and means of 
shading must be provided if the plants 
are to be protected. It is more or less 
customary to associate the shading of 
a hot-house with a preparation akin to 
whitewash applied only to that side of 
the house receiving the afternoon sun. 
This is really not very practical, especi 
ally where the plants are hung near the 
surface of the glass, for while the white- 
wash does break the rays a little, it does 
not prevent the intense heat radiated 
by the glass. Moreover, the ordinary 
whitewash preparation is not rain-proof 
and will wash off. It is, therefore, best 
to have blinds which can be pulled 
down as required. In,a standard hot 
house, these blinds are generally fast- 
ened to wooden supports possibly six 
inches from the glass on the outside in 
order that the air may circulate between 
the blind and the glass, and the tend- 
ency is for cooler temperature. These 
blinds can also be made use of during 
severe winter nights as a _ protection 
against sudden drops in the tempera- 
ture. On dull days, they must be rolled 
back or taken off 


Growing Requirements 


Now that the heating and ventilating 
has been taken care of, and accommoda- 
tion for the plants provided, the begin 
ner must look over his collection of 
plants and plan how to give them the 
proper amount of water and new ma- 
terial to grow in when they have out 
grown their present sized pots. This is 
a most essential point in successfully 
growing orchids—how much water to 
give them 

The composition of peat, or of peat 
and moss, is the nearest approach to 
the fibrous substance of the tropics 
where the orchids originally come from. 
In potting plants, the growers provide 
good drainage which they accomplish 
by filling the pots about one-third with 
crocks. They then carefully surround 
the roots of the plant with peat, placing 
pieces of crock around the peat, thus 
forming a broken sustaining wall, and 
this in turn is placed in the pot firmly. 
Growers are always most willing to 
show how to pot the plants, and give 
any instructions and information they 
can about orchids. 

The re-potting of plants is a process 
that is in operation practically all 
through the year, with the exception of 
a few short months in the winter when 
only the plants that are in poor condi- 
tion are re-potted. The one best time for 
potting, however, is right after the flow- 
ering season. 

Not all varieties of orchids have the 
same flowering nor the same resting 
seasons, although none blooms more 
than once a year. A beginner can so 
arrange his collection of cool-house 
orchids as to have a plant in bloom for 
practically each month of the year. The 
resting season sets in when the flower 
has been cut off. No water is then 
given except a little now and then to 
keep the plant from too much drying, 
if the cutting is done during the hot 


summer months. After a month or so 
(some plants like the Odontoglossum 
and Oncidium require a longer resting 
season) the plant will show growth 
new roots will appear and new leads 
(shoots) will burst forth. The resting 
season is over now, and watering is to 
be resumed. 


Watering 


The best way to water plants is by 
immersing them into a_ vessel filled 
with water. After the peat is well sat 
urated, they are put back where the sun 
will dry them. Where orchids are sus 
pended, care must be taken that after 
watering their drip does not fall on 
plants placed on the staging below, as 
this tends to sour the peat. No more 
water is to be given until the peat is 
thoroughly dry, when the same process 
is repeated. In the hot summer days, 
plants require watering every two days 
or so, but during the winter months 
when the sun heat is not hot enough to 
dry the peat quickly, water is not re- 
quired oftener than every week or ten 
days. In case of uncertainty as to the 
amount of water any given plant re 
quires, it is always best to give it less 
water than too much, as more harm 
is done through too much water than 
not enough. 

My miniature hot-house was origi- 
nally built by amateurs for the purpose 
of growing ferns and hot-house plants 
with a minimum of heat. With this in 
view, its base was built 3° below the 
level of the soil, which of course is in 
direct contradiction of the way a stand- 
ard orchid house should be built. Being 
entirely separate from the dwelling, it 
was originally heated by an oil lamp, 
but later by an ingenious device: an 
iron coil was placed inside the steam 
furnace heating the entire dwelling, and 
a hot water system was thus installed 
and conveyed through the ground solely 
for the hot-house. 

The results have been surprising. 
Being only 9% by 6’ and 7’ high, much 
too narrow for a center stage, a shelf 
was built around the wall low enough 
to allow large plants to be placed there 
without being too close to the side win- 
dows, and in the center back, plants are 
hung from the top and sides of the 
house. The collection of orchids began 
with an inexpensive Cattleya Percival- 
iana, which is the easiest growing la 
vender orchid, and gradually included 
an Odontoglossum, an Oncidium, a Cat- 
tleya Triana, a Dowiana, which is an 
exquisite orchid of a yellow texture, and 
several other white species. 

The temperature in this miniature 
hot-house is kept at about 50° at night 
and 60° and above in the daytime. 
Orange plants, ferns, heliotrope and 
many flowers are grown and serve not 
only to keep the air full of moisture, but 
also as decoration. These plants are 
placed on a low shelf which is below 
the one used for the orchids, and thrive 
very well in the partial shade. 

Wearing and using cut orchids as dec- 
orations has become tremendously pop- 
ular, and the price for these blooms is 
extremely high. This, however, is 
partly justified by the ban on the im- 
port of these plants from South America 
and other tropical countries. But the 
popularity of growing the plants and 
propagating them by amateurs, even as 
is done with palms, ferns, and other 
plants, is only in its inception. Orchids, 
and especially the cool-house species, 
are capable of being understood, given 
a little observation and a love of flow- 
ers, as readily as any less showy and 
admirable house plant and the results 
more than compensate for all the work. 
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INTERIOR DECORATORS 





AND MAKERS OF 


Chin*se crackle dancing figure mounted on 

° paintel wood base and wired for two lights | ‘ ys aaa wai . . 
The shade is made of mocha color taffeta | IN E KI RNI ry RE 
which is stretched flat and has decorative pan | 
els of flowers combined with a lattice design 


which is outline wit! lu rat 





WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 





: : a | DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
841 Madison Avenue, New York City | | . > 
and 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. | LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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Pleasant Hours— arn 


What a call to an evening of comfort in 
the soft, radiant glow of a Read-Right lamp! 
And how sincerely every line bespeaks the 
artistic touch of the master craftsman. 


Ask for the Read-Right Booklet. 


At good furniture stores 
and interior decorators 


MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 


411 Milwaukee St. (255) 25 W. 45th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. ~~ New York City 


MAL 








FACTORY AT MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





An interesting reproduction of a classic model 
Distinctive Intertors for Country and Town Houses 
Drapery, Furniture, Wall Coverings 


The J. G. Valiant Company 


J. W. Valiant, President Wm. J. MacMullin, Phila., Director 
224 N. Charles Street 1718 Chestnut Street 
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ING’S IRIS 
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Chinese treatment transforms this nar- 
row hall in a New York apartment 


Composition In Decoration 


Continued from page 29) 





The Iris, taken as a single plant or massed in the border, is 
of surpassing beauty Graceful in flower and leaf, of noble, 
stately habit, with coloring of pearl-like delicacy, intense bril 
liancy, or deep velvety richness, the plant is without a fault. It 
and perfectly hardy. 
one of the largest in the world, and includes 
the rarest and loveliest American and European hybrids. 

The foll recommend: they furnish an in- 


hinite variet of type 


is of easiest culture 

Our collection is 
wing colle tions we 
and color. 


Collection D. 
Price $10.00 


Tall Bearded Iris 
Actual Value $12.45 


Caprice Deep Violet R Loreley Sulphur & Purple 
Cherubim ee Vinkish Hellotrope Mary Garden..Cream Stippled Maroon 
Candelabraec Violet Tigered Brown Mme, Guerv,tile White Sanded Violet 
Chester Hunt Pale and Deep Blue Monsignor Pale and Deep Violet 
Ctuse De Courcy White id Lilac Mrs. Neubroner Golden Yellow 
Dalmarius Pale Blue and Amber Nokomis White & Velvety Blue 
Eldorado ; Bronze and Violet Nuee d’ Orage Stormecloud shades 
Her Majesty Glowing Rose Pallida Dalmatica. Silvery Lavender 
Hiawatha Lavender and Purple Pare De Neuwilly Deep Blue Violet 
ira King Old Gold and Crima Prince d’ Orange 

innoocenza Pure Whit Golden Yellow & Brown 
Jeanne D' Are White Frilled Lila Princess Victoria Louise 

Jusiata Bright Blue Primrose & Plum 


Lohengrin Cattleya Mauve Cuaker Lady Lavender, Blue & Gold 


Collection E. Tall Bearded Iris 


Price $5.00 Actual Value $6.25 


Canary Bird Pale Ve Ww Mme. Chereau White Frilled Blue 
Chester Hunt Pale and Deep Blue Mme, Guerville...White Spotted Violet 
Chelles. .Golden Yellow and Red-Purpk Nuee @’ Orage... .“Storm Cloud” color 


Darius. Red, Violet and Gaild Othe'lo Deep Blu 
Fairy White and Soft Blu Pallida Dalmatica Silvery Lavender 
Henorabilis Mahogany and Gold Paillida Mandraliscae 

iris King Old Gold and Crimson Rich Lavender Purpk 
Jacquesiana Fawn and Red. Violet Queen of May Soft Rose 
Juliette Snow-White and Violet Silver King Pearl White 
Khed've Deep Lavender Trauttied .-Deep Rose 
Lereley Sulphur and Purple Wm. Wallace Bright Violet-Blue 


By expre If w inted by mail, add postage for 5 


+ pounds for collection E. 


Ss not |} repaid 
pounds for collection D 


Catalogue free upon application 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 1427, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Seize chairs accords ill with the weight 
of Tudor oak—the contrast is too 
great; whereas the rich lacquer of a 
Queen Anne chair would be a distinct 
addition to a group in the monotone 
brown of Carolean walnut with the 
slim turned posts. 

If one selects wisely with an eye 
sensitive to line and proportion and 
with some knowledge of the history of 
furniture, one may combine the furnish- 
ings of many periods with admirable 
effect. 

Line and color are vastly important 
in these groups. It requires a certain 
rhythm of line to hold together the 
various picces which compose a group 
and then lead the eye easily and natur- 
ally to the next group. A usual and 
disastrous mistake is to have all the 
furniture of a room of approximately 
the same height, producing on a small 


scale the level dulness of a prairie. 
Variety must be introduced in such a 
room. 


The lines of composition must swing, 


giving play to the eye which demands 
variety. Stanford White was noted for 
the skill with which he attained this 
variation in height by means of palms 
of varying sizes. Plants and flowers 
may indeed do much to this end, but 
better yet, because more fundamental, 
is the selection of furniture which shall 
afford the desired effect. Tall cabinets, 
old Colonial highboys and secretaries, 
grandfather’s clocks, high screens, may 
all serve to lead the eye up to the 
wall, where it may be caught by well- 
placed pictures (which also should never 
be hung “on the line”) or carried up 
ward to the ceiling by the structural 
lines of paneling or trim. 

Similar service in creating a “lower 
level” may be rendered by low tables 
and quaint old-fashioned seats and foot- 
stools, with needlework covers reflecting 
the dominating color notes of the room. 

Even more subtle and intangible than 
line in its services in holding a room to- 
gether is color. A single note of it may 

(Continued on page 88 





The comfort of the body and the pleasure of the eye are doubly 


‘ne lt 








TNE MOUSE OF QUALITY AND MODERATE PRICES served in this Colonial bedroom. The consistency im the character 


\ of the furniture is worthy of note 
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DGSONdtses 
Solve the Housing Problem 


A plot of groun Hodgson Portable House—and the housing 
question is solved! Hodgson Portable Houses are wonderfully at- 
tractive—you will be surprised at their beauty and permanence. Doors 

and windows have their places and fit them 


| perfectly. 
SN“ There can be no mistakes. Hodgson Portable 


Houses are delivered to you in painted sections— 
plainly marked—and can be bolted in place with- 
out the aid of skilled workmen. They are made of 
well seasoned red cedar with Oregon pine frames— 
carefully designed to withstand all climatic con- 
ditions. 

Hodgson Portable Houses meet all purposes. 
Write today for a catalog containing lists and 
prices, ranging from barracks, churches, offices, and 
hospitals to play-houses, bird-houses and dog 
kennels. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226-228, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


at a th 

























Play House 




















THE PRESTIGE OF THE OHIO-TUEC 


is firmly founded on its efficiency and durability—not on words but deeds. 
Note the select company in which it is always found; observe the beauty 
of its design and consider its popular price, but judge it above all else for 
its cleaning power. 


“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding” 


Let us show you, in your own home, how it “Cleans Without 
Beating and Pounding.” Write for illustrated and instructive booklet 
and name of our nearest dealer. (Look for the red band) 





THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant — Toronto, Ont. 
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This % ‘The Ideal Power 


Mower with Riding Trailer = 
seeeeedreoktaman. Meneame eth Do YOUR gloves ravel? 








of lawn ‘to care for have yul 1d this ridi 4 indus trial grounds ete : "to or ~~ fu ” fl e lawn - 
trailer a most valuable feature of their n fine condition A d l 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower It provides one of The Ideal is a wonderful labor saver It will VO rave S— wear 
the simplest and most compact, and at the same cut from four to a, acres of grass per day 
time most economical riding power mower ever doing as much work as five hard working men | | 
laced on the market. with hand mowers. It is easy to operate and - V ‘ >» Ye) ] uf by 
The riding trailer is furnished with Ideal Power easy to care for Costs only about 50 cents a a S L upersea J OV es 
Lawn Mowers at a slight additional expense day for fuel and oil. Pays for itself in less — 
Trailer fastens to mower frame and can easily than one season 
be attached or detached in about five minutes’ Sold mn a@ guarantee of attafan 
A. Sold o a guarantee < positive satisfaction 4 
time Sa, ee Cte een. Every pair is cut from First Qué ality Leather and built 
Ideal Power Mowers are used on large estates, sent on request according to the Hays high standard of excelle nce 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Compan Superseam is an outseam Hays glove so stitched with 
R. E. OLDS. Chairman y SILK that the seams will not ravel, even though the 
403 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Mich. thread is cut or broken. Ask your ge ae dealer. 
Boston, 51-52 N. Market St Chicago, 533 S. Dearborn St. 
New York, 270 West St Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles St. 


Portland, 55 N. Front St The Daniel Hays Company, 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER Gloversville, N. Y. 


GLOVES SIN CE 18 5 4 
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L. Hilton Green’ s 
Sunlight Greenhou se 


Pensecola, Fi oo ef Yo ur 


“SUNLIGHT” Greenhouse 
Now! 


You should be getting ready right 
now to grow vegetables and flowers in 
your own winter garden next winter. 


A Sunlight Double-Glazed Green- 
house makes that winter garden possi- 
ble and links economy with the pleas- 
ure and recreation of gardening 


Ihe principle of the Sunlight 
Dou ble-Glazed Greenhouse is based 
on two layers of glass—instead of one 

with a dead air space of 5¢-inch be- 
tween. This forms a transparent 
“blanket” which holds the heat from 
the sun and repels the outside cold. 


Double 
Glazed 


[his principle obviates the necessity for an 
expensive heating system making the cost of 


growing winter vegetables and flowers small 


Write Sunlight Double-Glazed Sash used on 
for tlotbeds and Cold Frames need no covering 
Rocklet they are complete in themselves 


Our Free Iustrated 


Booklet explains everything 


f ' in detail, gives prices and 
H | le valuable information about 
| L om , Greenhouse, Hotbed and 
~aeee rr Cold Frame operation. Send 
j Tosser = for a copy—and get your 


order in early. 


Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Co. 


Division of Alfred Struch Co.. Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
944 E. Broadway 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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The sun porch, the setting for animated conversation or leisurely 


Composition 


hours with a book, should be furnished to meet those needs 


In 





Decoration 


(Continued from page 86) 


flash from end to end of a long room, 
catching here and there with rhythmic 
recurrence as it goes. The colors of the 
rug, deepened or heightened as the case 
may be, combined with other colors yet 
still present, may climb the wall with 
the draperies and come down again in 
the fabrics which cover the furniture. 
Flowers, also, may carry the color note 
or may serve to introduce contrasting 
color. The blue of the old Delft in 
some rare old cabinet may be the key- 
note in a delightful composition, lend- 
ing its hue in varied tones and shades 
to the whole room. 

With color, as with line, there must 
be a certain rhythm; the proportion 
must be true in the spaces which sep- 
arate the different “spots” of color in 
a room; the balance of colors, as well 
as the balance of mass, must be studied 
as carefully as an artist studies them 
for his canvas. 

What, after all, is a_ well-planned 
room regarded from the viewpoint of 
appearance only, but a painting in three 
dimensions ? 

Admirable use may be made of mir- 
rors in the scheme of decoration. A 
tall mirror set in an inside wall may 
change the whole character of a room, 
bringing in the sunshine and the green 
of out-of-doors, reflected from the op- 
posite windows. Again, the mirror 
may serve to vary the line of the fur- 
niture not only by its own height but 
by the reflection of some tall piece on 
the opposite wall. Colors may be re- 
peated by reflection and the illusion of 
air and space may be created in the 
same way 

In Dining Rooms and Halls 

There is danger, however, in too 
many laws. A room, like a_ person, 
must avoid rigid conventionality, if it 
is to attain distinction and personal 
charm. In fact, certain rooms have some 
distinctly bad habits which should be 
rigorously suppressed at need. There is 
the dining room, for example, with its 
firm conviction that the middle of the 
room is the one place for the table. 
There are many dining rooms where the 
true place for the table is emphatically 
at one side before a fireplace or at the 
end in front of sunny windows which 
look out upon a garden. It may even 
be that the table belongs in both places 

before the fire in winter and in the 
sunny curve of the window in spring 
and summer 

The hall, also, has often been the 
object of much misguided severity in 
the matter of decoration. For many 


years the theory that a hall was merely 
a passageway reduced it to a state of 
intolerable bareness, all Caen stone 
walls and marble floors and little else. 
Today there is something of a reaction, 
and there has come a tendency to rele- 
gate severity to the vestibule itself and 
to regard the entrance hall as a sort of 
overture to the house. 

The hospitable halls of old Colonial 
houses lend their support to this new 
arrangement, while the New York 
house, with its long and narrow hall, 
has developed some interesting arrange- 
ments of furniture, which cleverly break 
the long spaces without obstructing the 
passage and take away the air of bare- 
ness without creating the atmosphere of 
a living room. The old carved Spanish 
chairs or the high-backed, cane-set 
chairs of Jacobean days or the William 
and Mary period have a severity which 
adapts them well to such use, and the 
mirror may be put to excellent use 


The Use of Pictures 

Another point where tradition lingers 
in defiance of good sense and new con- 
ditions is in the hanging of pictures. 
Many houses have not yet recovered 
from the excessively bad habit of hang- 
ing them with the hooks so low on the 
frame that the picture hangs at an 
angle to the wall, contesting every ar- 
chitectural line and every law of the 
eye. More modern dwellings, which 
would scorn such provincialism, yet 
blunder sadly with the problem of pic- 
tures against a paneled wall, and it may 
be stated with Irish accuracy that the 
only way to hang a picture against a 
paneled wall is to set it into the panel- 
ing. About the framed picture against 
such a wall, there is something so hard 
and so incongruous that the effect can 
never be satisfying to the sensitive eye. 
It is less than hopelessly bad only when 
the picture is hung exactly in the 
middle of a panel of similar shape and 
is hung flat against the paneling by two 
cords—never with a single cord form- 
ing a triangle line above it, at variance 
with the structural lines of the house. 
Far better than pictures to give variety 
to paneled walls are tapestries or em- 
broidered hangings or the lovely batik 
silk hangings so extensively used by 
decorators at present. 

Most earnestly of all should it be 
urged upon those who compose rooms 
to live in, not to compose them too 
fast nor too firmly. It may take a 
year of experiments to decide the exact 
position in which a table or a chair or 
a grand piano is most effective. 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


AVE one of the finest collections of peonies in the U.S 
The very best French and English varieties. Soulange, 
la France, Lady Alex Duff, Victor de La Marne, Therese, 
etc. Brands, Varieties in good supply. Martha Bulloch 
Francis Willard, Phoebe Cary, Mary Brand, are all described 
in our Catalogue of Peonies, Iris, Narcissus, Lilies, et 
Send for your copy today. 


lo become acquainted we will send you 


8 fine roots, Peonies, all different - $2.00 


12 fine roots, Iris, all different - - 1.00 
25 fine bulbs, Daffodils, mixed - - 1.00 
25 fine bulbs, Darwin Tulips - - 1.00 
you order all the above we will send you fre > bulbs « 


Lilium Superbum—Free 

















SPECIALISTS 


We are the only extensive retail growers of Peonies exclusively 
in America. This one flower has our undivided time and 
attention, devotion and study. We are thus Peony 











specialists in a sense which possesses a 


real value and significance 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


No perplexing and endless lists of varieties to puzzle over. We 
have done the eliminating—the sorting and sifting. We offer the 
best sorts in existence and ONLY the best—guaranteed true to 


name—and as we grow for discriminating customers, we supply 
only established plants at the lowest possible prices for quality. 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY. IT’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—VERY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. 





YELLOW So 
FREE- 





a 


BEARS FIRST YEAR 


TREES planted in Spring, 1918, bearing 150 to 200 peaches this season. 
THE EARLIEST FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 

Originated in Rochester, New York,.tree is a strong, upright grower, 
has stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, while 
the Elberta and Crawford, under:the) same conditions in the same orchard, 
produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 

Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 17 
peaches picked in August from -a tree planted the previous spring. 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased a 
Rochester Peach from us last February, and picked the first fruit in 
July. 

For dessert, for canning, it is the best and greatest peach in the world 
to-day. 

Our stock is limited, the demand is tremendous, order at once. 

IMPORTANT—For descriptions and prices of a \com- 
plete list of Glenwood products, send for a copy of our 
1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and plants—it’s free. 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
2003 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Observe the height above the fence 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


DELPHINIUM Perennial Larkspur 


D. King of Delphiniums. Massive spikes, 6 feet in height; 
flowers well set, rich gentian blue, 2 inches and over across, 
with a very conspicuous white center; a magnificent 
WEFICHY ccvccccccccceccevcsceseseccsscsecccocessecses 80c 

D. Mrs. Creighton. Deep blue, center dark plum with brown 
eye; the darkest we have up to this date............... 60c 

D. Madame Violet Geslin. A gem; one of finest; flowers per 
fectly round; clear blue, lavender center, bold white eye. 
Flowers 2 inches, and most evenly arranged on long 
OME, ig pisos xc cabs Dae ee Mane Cie aks + ood ae Daan eee 15c 

D. Queen Wilhelmina. Soft lavender blue, flushed rose, with 
clear white eye. One of the finest new varieties....... 60c 

Combination dozen, three of each above varieties...... $7.00 
All packages sent postpaid. 

Delphiniums should be cut down immediately after they are done flower 


ing: a new growth will then spring up and give a wealth of flowers in late 
Summer and Autumn 


Send for list of surplus hardy perennials offered at greatly reduced prices 


Mrs. Elsie McFate 


HILLSIDE HARDY FLOWER GARDENS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















THE BRAND PEONIES 


Originated by O. F. Brand and Son 
America’s Foremost Hybridizers of the Peony 


is my sincere conviction, confirmed by an actual field 
experience extending over a period of more than forty 
vears, that the true test of a good peony is the field test, 
ind that such varieties only as will meet this test are really 
worth having By th 1 mx 1 that the peony that will 
n field, take the direct rays of the 


tand right up in the « 


beating in, doth veal fter vear and not go down, is the 
peony most desirabl 

This is the test ith plied to all my best seed 
lin ind f{ uch qualities my best varieties have been 
elected. Such varieties are: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’ 
Wagnificent, ¢ WcKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B 
Bro i / l, Hlenr Lver Luetta Pfeitter 
ludee Ber lov j) eimer, Lo fell _ Martha Bul 
loch, Mary Bras / 1. G. Rugegl Phoebe Carey, and 
Ki i { | ort list is the result of the most 
painstaking la nd rigid selecti and has given to th 
Deol ving pu e of flowers the all-around gen 

| standard h has | 


heen excelled by those of no 


other growet 1 hay nm immense stock this vear in all 

t nad 

To thi t.lams w a j the resuits of my more recent labor 
with the peony Let me introduce to you the latest and most 
wonderful of my productior They will soon be on sale. Watch 
for them My three great pinks Ella Christiansen, M yrtl 
Gentr mad Victor Chateau Thierry My two great whites 
Wr i. M. Brand, and Mrs. Frank Beach. Flowers you have al’ 
been waiting tor Flowers which all of vou should have 

My beautiful w i Catalogs ist out, which describes all 
i my new as well as my older productions, together with mor 
than 400 of the best varietik of other growers, is yours for the 
askin 


Forty-one years 
a Peony Grower 


A. M. BRAND 


Faribault, Minn. 


The 











1 field planting of daffodils finds them quite at home close up to 
the base of a tree. When the flowers are gone, the grass hides 


their straggly foliage 


Adaptable 


Daffodil 


Continued from page 54 


seen the choice white daffodil, “Madam 
De Graff,” in a thinly planted cluster, 
showing against a gray boulder in a wall 
where arabis is tucked into the crevices, 
and again, soft yellow ones in longish 
drifts just above a dry laid wall which 
is almost hidden under a cover of lilac 
creeping phlox. 


A Border 


I have planted daffodils in a small 
border not more than 35’ long. Sev- 
enty-five “Victoria” with broad, creamy 
petals, were planted in an easy, swing 
ing line between clumps of “Emperor” 
daffodils that make accents at either 
end. Such combinations of daffodil 
varieties, simple as these are, are espe- 
cially fascinating for the garden, for 
then the contrast of their differences is 
easily noted. Clumps of large trumpets 
with short, thick drifts of lesser crowned 
ones between arranged in a kind of re- 
peat pattern along the border are ex- 
tremely effective, especially if they have 
dark green foliage to offset them. I 
used the well-known “Emperor” and 
old-time “Barrii Conspicuus” very suc- 
cessfully in such combination with 
Pachysandra in the foreground and ir 
regular clumps of laurel in back against 
a hemlock hedge. Last year I added 
hyacinths to the scheme. There were 
several varieties of light blue hvacinths 


and buff and cream and pink ones 
planted just inside the pachysandra edg: 
in an irregular line. This is the effect 
in the accompanying photograph where 
the wealth of bloom shows plainly, 
though the fascinating color effect is, 
of course, lost. ° 

In the same garden I planted daffo 
dils, too, around the grass rectangle in 
the centre. I used only one kind there 
Formerly they would have been bedded 
out in regular rows, but I spilt them 
out thickly and irregularly until they 
formed a band four feet or more wide 
around the lawn. Above them rose 
Ghent azaleas and abelias scattered al- 
ternately through the borders. There 
was still room for more, so I planted 
poet’s narcissus in a solid ribbon band 
a foot or more deep just behind the 
edging row of pansies. As the poet’s 
narcissus are late in bloom, they were 
still in flower when the azaleas came 
out, all in orange shades, rising above 
the grassy foliage of the daffodils that 
had gone by, where already verbenas 
and heliotrope gave suggestions of the 
summer bloom. This effect was far 
finer than I imagined when I planted it, 
for the clear white of poet’s narcissus 
against the rich orange of azaleas made 
a color contrast that made one quite 
breathless with pleasure and more than 
made up for the work expended 


The Decorative Value of French Prints 


Continued from page 39 


searched for mediums in which to 
amuse themselves. 

On the death of the old king Louis 
XIV, the days of great stateliness dis 
appeared and a more intimate life took 
its place. Everyone was building, dec- 
orating and furnishing petits apart- 
ments. Great artists such as Watteau, 
Boucher and Fragonard gave their time 
to designing artistic decorations. To 
beautify everything was the general aim 


and many exquisite accezsories were 
created by the skillful hands of these 
artists. The characteristics of the age 


found expression in the numerous ar- 
tistic engravings, which were so per- 
fectly executed that they served not 


only as the records of the frivolities 
and gallantries of the beau-monde, but 
could be absolutely trusted as historic 
documents of architectural detail and 


costume design 


That scenes such as the “estampes 
galantes” show us were of daily oc- 
currence, is easily understood; other- 


wise engravers such as Launay, for in 





stance, could have never given us epi 
sodes similar to “L’Heureux Moment” 
or “Qu’en dit, L’abbé.’”” Numerous de- 
lightful incidents were rendered by him 
with such delicacy and vivid charm, 
that, once seen, remained in the memory 
as the most characteristic examples of 
that old world elegance of which the 
18th Century can justly be proud. “La 
Consolation de l’Absence” shows well 
the delicate skill of Launay’s burin as 
regards the detail of woodcarving and 
justly proclaims him the creator of 
“L’estampe galante.” These three with 
“Le Billet Doux” would be a graceful 
group of prints for a small room and 
with the soft blues, pinks, pale yellows 
and greens would suggest many ideal 
color schemes. That boudoir subjects 
would admirably lend themselves to 
color treatment was Janinet’s invention 
and he perfected the color-printing, be 


gun earlier by Le Prince. He left us 


such masterpieces as his portraits of 


Marie Antoinette and of the ill-fated 


(Continued cn page 92) 
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FREE 
GREENHOUSE 


BOOK 
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NI LDL ON LID EIN IN NY OLSON 


Contains many valuable suggestions for prospective 
greenhouse owners. Get it today. Many Callahan 
Greenhouse owners are now making big profits im 
their spare time with this pleasant work. YOU can, 
too. 


CALLAHAN &k&eNxovsks 
Save You Money 


You can erect it yourself in a few hours. Enlarge or 
move it at any time. Styles and sizes for homes and estates. 
Built of indestructible Red Cypress and completely finished 
in easy-to-handle sections. They make under-glass gardening 
easy and very economical and insure healthy plants. 


Also Cut-to-Fit Greenhouse Material 
and Duo-Glazed Sash for Hotbeds 


Sash Co. 







Callahan Duo-Glazed 


1453 Fourth St., Dayton, O. 
















Peonies! 


EXT to roses, 

peonies are un- 
doubtedly the most 
popular of flowers 
—and for very evi- 
dent reasons. Their 
charm, fragrance, 
and color are irre- 
sistible — true aris- 
tocrats of the gar- 
den! And so easy 
to grow, too— no 
pests, no spraying, 
no particular care. 
And no matter how 
small your’ lawn, 
you can have peo- 
nies! They glorify 
any garden as with 
a touch of royalty, 
and they have few 
equals as cut flow- 
ers—they keep well 
and are so generous 
with their showy 
petals and their 
delicate perfume. 


By a wise choice of early and late blooming peonies, you can easily 
extend your peony season. In addition to the most prominent 
double varieties, we also have the single varieties, which are 
particularly desirable for cut flowers. Prices range from 75c 
to .00. Write for complete list, or ask us to send you our 
own selection, according to the amount you name and the colors, 
etc., you prefer 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NJ 


ACT TODAY 


and be sure of having 
it ready for winter. 
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Hand-wrought iron gate 


or the estate of jharles .Schwab 


American Fence Construction Co. 
100 Church St. New York City 





Beautify Your Home With 
Evergreens 
Direct from Little Tree Farms 


OUR FAMOUS OFFER OF 


6 Ornamental $5 
Evergreen Trees 

has enabled thousands of home owners, at little cost. to 

add to their grounds the beauty and dignity of living 


trees—growing trees, enhancing year by year the attrac- 
tiveness of the home and its property value 


We make this special offer solely to acquaint home 
owners with the service and nursery stocks of LITTLE 
TREE FARMS. This Introductory Offer includes: 


1 Silver Fir, 1 Red Pine, 1 Juniper, 
1 Douglas Spruce, 1 Austrian 
Pine, 1 Aborvite 
Each of these beautiful Evergreens is 
two feet high, or over; and in sturdy 
growing condition. Packed carefully for 
safe delivery to transportation company, 


Framingham, Mass.; shipping weight 25 
lbs. Send remittance with order 


FREE: The Book of Little Tree Farms 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs 
of trees, shrubs and landscape effects. 
Contains valuable data on choice and care 
of nursery stock, Used as a reference 
work in schools, and listed in library of 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Write for it. 


American Forestry Company 
Dept. K-9 


15 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Owners of Little Tree Farms 





Silver Fir 
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Khe Architect 


Weather - Proof 
Beauty 


OME houses are a joy to look 

at. They are distinctive 
homes. One or two applications 
of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating will bring a house out of 
the ordinary and into the distinc- 
tive class. 

This superior coating water- 
proofs all walls of brick, cement 
and stucco. It creeps into every 
pore and settles there. No heavy 
rains can beat through it. Sun or 
storm can’t even faze it. 


THE BAY GSTATER 


There is nothing just like Bay 
State Brick and Cement Coating. 
It has no equal for beauty. It can’t 
be rivaled as a genuine protection 
against the elements. 


Let us send you a sample in 
white or any tint you choose. 
| Write for Booklet No. 2, show- 
ing many Bay State Coated 
Homes. 

Do all your painting work with 
Bay State Liquid Paints. 
There is a paint, stain, varnish 
or enamel for every kind of job. 
INOROUT, the all-round varnish, 
. can't be beaten, indoors or out. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND @® CO., INC. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
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The Decorative Value of French Prints 


(Continued from page 90) 


Queen’s modiste, the well-known Mlle. 
Bertin 


St. Aubin and Others 


Whether we can absolutely trust 
French portrait engraving as regards ac- 
curacy of likeness is much doubted, 
nevertheless, as with everything else in 
that age, it was a part of decoration 
and as such, extremely pleasing. Such is 
the case with St. Aubin’s “Soyez Dis- 
cret” and “Comptez Sur Mes Sermens,” 
so delicately drawn and so French in 
feeling, that it matters little whether St. 
Aubin and his wife looked as represent- 
ed or not. The two engravings of “Le 
Bal Paré” and “Le Concert” prove that 
he was equally clever in handling large 
groups of people. 

A group of lovely prints could be 
made up of the works of Cochin, Eisen, 
Simonet, Lépicié, Gaillard and a num- 
ber of others who produced these del- 
icate scenes, of which Boucher’s pastoral 
is unusually delightful. That his imagi- 
nation was fertile and that he could de- 
sign almost any scene with equal charm 
is seen in “L’Amour Frivole” engraved 
by Gaillard in which the frivolous 
boudoir scene is treated with the ut- 
most grace. 

Moreau’s set of “Le Momument de 
Costume” would lend a strong French 


| element to the decoration of a room. 


Nowhere has intimate and delightful 
French life been better and more daint- 
ily rendered than in his plates depicting 
the life of the jeune mariée. This with 
Freudeberg’s twelve plates complete the 
series, which have served ever since as 
authentic fashion plates of the period. 
“La Promenade du Matin” and “La 
Promenade du Soir” are characteristic 
bits of the set 

Our interest and love for the “estampe 
galante”’ is doubtless accentuated by the 


NOTES OF THE 


“SHE Newport Garden Association, 
organized 1909, is comprised of 
108 men and women. Miss Wet- 
more of New York is _ President. 
Meetings are held monthly during the 
summer and two or three times during 
the winter. At intervals there are ex- 
hibits of flowers, vegetables, etc., from 
members’ gardens, and teas in the “trial 
garden” of the Club. This garden is of 
special value and interest, being open 
to the public who come from even a 
distance to study the beds filled with 
the finest varieties of roses, carefully 
labelled. One member gave the grounds, 
another the plan for the garden, still 
another (Mrs. Auchincloss) the peren- 
nial border, and the President planted 
some formal beds. Club funds have 
secured a house, furniture, etc., for the 
garden. 

For two years of the war, vegetables 
were sold on the grounds and after- 
wards from a market stall. Half of the 
proceeds went to the Red Cross and 
half to the Home for the Aged. A unit 
of the Women’s Land Army was also 
financed 

The Club has prevailed upon the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
R. R. to improve the approach to the 
station, the Club pledging itself to keep 
the public play-ground, opposite, in 
good order. An annual report is printed, 


| with the Club’s motto “Sub Sole, Sub 


| Umbra-Vivens”, 


. Clews, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, T. A. Have- 


on the cover, and one 
year a diagram of the trial garden was 
included. Prizes are given to the New- 
port Horticultural Society. 

Among the members of the Club are 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. -Henry 


short period of its production. With th 
names of Debucourt and Boilly disa; 
pear the enchanting boudoir scenes, 
make place for historical anecdotes . 
the French Revolution. Debucourt 
“Les Deux Baisers” and Boilly’s “Li 
Bouquet Chéri” which Chaponnier en 
graved, bring to a close all expression 
of the frivolities and gaieties, whic! 
marked the time. All lovers of romanc: 
and old world charm will find perma 
nent enjoyment in surrounding them 
selves with these graceful prints whic! 
lend a certain note of elegance and hav: 
such an undefinable charm of their own 
Nowhere is the tale told so well oi 
petits apartments, where powdered wig 
and panniers and ardent youths in 
satins and laces combine to show us th 
elegant but artificial life of the beau 
monde. 


Elegance in Decoration 


A discerning age will soon discover 
that quiet walls and soft colors are of 
vital importance as backgrounds for 
French prints, and any strong color 
scheme will at once create an inharmon 
ious note. Great discretion should be 
used also in the furniture arrangement 

what to keep in the line and what to 
leave out. Forget sentiment, if a har 
monious effect is desired. Avoid the so 
called gilt-legged French chairs, and 
don’t substitute a wicker chair while 
you are waiting for an empty place to 
be filled by a fauteuil. Don’t let your 
impatience prevent you from waiting 
for the proper accessories, and rather 
live with a few appropriate things than 
ugly substitutes. A few well-chosen fur 
nishings lend elegance to a room, while 
over-crowding spoils the best. Treat 
your prints as offsprings of elegant days 
and don’t compel them to associate with 
massive products of less graceful periods. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


meyer, Esq., Frederick Newbold, Esq.., 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Frank K. 
Sturges, Esq., James J. Van Alen, Esq., 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and Hon. George P 
Wetmore. 


HE Tri-City Garden Club, organ 

ized 1919, draws its fifty women 
members from Davenport, Iowa; Rock 
Island, and Moline, Illinois. Mrs. J. G 
Crawford is President. The Club meets 
once a month, the programs including 
talks by members or by professionals, 
on subjects such as landscape architec- 
ture, color schemes, bees, cultivation of 
vegetables, etc. This year the most im 
portant civic work of the Club is plant- 
ing the grounds of the Industrial Re- 
lief Home. 


"T°HE Garden Club of Santa Bar- 

bara and Montecito, California, or- 
ganized 1916, has a membership limited 
to 100 men and women. Mrs. Edwin 
H. Sawyer is President, Mr. Ralph 
Stevens, Chairman of Committee on 
New Plants, and Mrs. Ralph Isham, on 
Photography. 

The Club meets at irregular intervals 
throughout the year, sometimes at a 
ranch or in a lovely canyon. The pro- 
gram for the current year includes lec- 
tures on Private Gardens, by Ernest 
Braumton; Rare Trees and Plants, by 
Dr. Doremus, and an address by Pro- 
fessor E. T. Wickson, Professor Emer- 
itus in Horticulture in the University 
of California. Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, 
President of the Millbrook, N. Y., Club, 
is also a member of the Santa Barbara 
Club. These clubs have helped greatly 
to stimulate interest in gardening. 
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